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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
tecetve Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
view. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, pope Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 
Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscribers on account of THe READER. nual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 18 rupees. 





EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 


LONDON.—Proresson TENNANT, F.G.S., assisted 
by Rev. T. WILTSHIRE, M.A., will give a Cours or Lec- 
TURES ON GEOLOGY, on Wednesday ven from Eight to 
Nine o’clock. The first Lecture anuary 20th, to be con- 
tinued to Easter. A more extended Course will’ be given on 
Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o’clock, 
commencing January 27th, and will be continued to May. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London 


,S.W. 
PresipENt—The Earl of CLARENDON. 


The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to this 
Lib , which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Litera’ , in various ges :—Subscription, £83 a year, 
or £2 a year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life Mem a £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from ten to six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this 
Company, held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esgq., in the Chair, 
The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
showed : 
That the Fire Premiums of the Year were £436,065 
Against those in 1861, which were . 360,131 


00 
~~ 00 
Giving an increase in 18620f .. . « 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the 
issue of 785 Policies,insuring . _ 
On which the Annual Premiums were 18,935 7 11 
That there was added to the Life Reserve 79,277 11 4 
That the balance of undivided Profit was 
Saree © oe fC 
That the Invested Funds of the Company 
Amountedto . ° ° e ° - « 1,417,808 8 4 


£75,934 
467,334 0 0 


is, re-insured with 
addition to the Fire 
Company must be 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting 
, or at Home, may Pa eee on y an es Payment 
oO e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


r Particulars app to the Clerks at any of the Railw. 
tations, to the Offices 
REET, and 64 CORMGTED ee Pee 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, * 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, in and Wallaroo. Ae" 


Mg | description of banking business cond 
ucted with Vic- 
toria, South Wales, and other Australian 
through the Company’s ‘Neue. - colonies, 
WILLIAM PURDY, 
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AND OTHERS, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—CHRISTMAS 


HOLIDAYS.—Week ending January 16th.—Last Week 
but One.—Unusual round of Amusements from morning till 
night, superintended by Mr. Ne.son Lez, commencing at 
One o’clock. The Chantrill Family in their Classical Gym- 
nastic Exercises and Acrobatic Feats; Humorous Songs by 
Mr. Randall ; Juvenile Ballet Entertainment, ‘ Marriage 4 la 
Mode,” by Mr. qrempaon the Great Juggler, Langlois 
Veloc e; the Royal Punch and Judy; Burlesque Extra- 
vaganza, Messrs. Dauban; the Brothers Nelson, the Necro- 
matic Elves ; concluding with anew Comic Christmas Panto- 
mime (in Shadow), entitled “ HarLequin Jack THE GIANT 
KILLER; OR, MornerR Goose,”’ introducing numerous comic 
juvenile oliday tableaux of “Tom, Tom, the Piper s Son, 

‘Old Mother Hubbard,” “ Little Jack Horner,” “ Polly, put 
the Kettle on,” &c., and startling effects. 

MONSTER CHRISTMAS TREE. Great Fancy Fair and 
Bazaar, for the sale of all kinds of Christmas Presents and 
New-Year’s Gifts. 

PICTURE GALLERY AND DESANGES’ VICTORIA 
CROSS GALLERY. 

NADAR’S GEANT BALLOON, inflated to its full dimen- 
sions, with Compensator and Colossal Car, New and interest- 
ing. Aquaria. he Caffre Bread Tree, bearing its oxtra- 
ordin fruit in the Tropical Department. The Palace ap- 
propriately decorated with wreaths and garlands of ever- 
awe flags, mottoes, and emblematic designs. Brilliantly 
ighted up each evening. 

Great Festival Organ Orchestral Band of the Company. 
Cornet Solos by Mr. Levy, &c. 

Open from Ten till Six for Admission. ONE SHILLING. 
Saturday, Half-a-Crown. Children under Twelve, Half-Price. 
Season Tickets free. 

Trains from Victoria, London Bridge, Kensington, Euston, 
North London, and intermediate Stations. See Time Bills. 

Nore.—The Charing Cross Railway will be opened from 
Charing Cross to London Bridge on Monday next. 
will run every quarter of an hour. Passengers can re-book to 
the Crystal Palace, direct from the Crystal Palace Station. 
adjoining—the two Stations being connected by a covered 
way. 


INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by living British Artists is now 
OPEN from 9.30 a.m, to 5p.m. Admission, 1s. ; catalogues, 6d. 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. —The Annual WINTER EXHIBITION 

of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members is now 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. Nine till dusk 


Admission, 1s. JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Just published, 


WESTELL’S CATALOGUE of nearly 


e 4000 BOOKS in Miscetianzovs and Ciassican Lire- 
RATURE, ANGLICAN and Roman Caruo.iic THEoLoey, &c. 
Sent post free for One Stamp. Address J. WESTELL, Book- 
seller, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ELECT YOUR BOOKS from our immense 
STOCK.—WILLIS and SOTHERAN beg to announce 
that as bere now on SALE the largest collection of BOOKS, 
comprising all the best New Works of the Season, and Stan- 
Books by the most esteemed authors, selected from the 
principal pee hers, and from the prices of which a large dis- 
count will be allowed. A Catalogue sent free. 


WIuIs and SorHeran, 136, Strand, London. 


OUND BOOKS on SALE.—WILLIS and 
SOTHERAN employ plnost exclusively the book- 
binding establishment of Messrs. Hayday & Co. for their calf 
and morocco bindiag, and they have now ready for selection 
all the principal NEW BOOKS of the Season, as well as the 
best Stan Works, in plain and elegant calf, morocco, and 
russia bindings, at prices much below those usually charged 
for inferior workmanship. 


WIxuIs and SorHeray, 136, Strand, London. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS, in g eat variety. 
A STOCK of spwends of 50,000 Volumes al on SALE, 
mostly in good li wy bindings. A CATA UE, com- 
prising 1000 different Works (Ancient and Modern), published 
and forwarded every month, for three stamps. Boo oe 
quantity purchased or taken in exchange. Libraries 

and catalogued in any part of the country. 

WIu1s and SorHeray, 136, Strand, London. 























One-THIRD THE PUBLISHED PRICE. 


() WEN @ONES’S MAGNIFICENTLY 
ILLUMINATED VICTORIA PSALTER, 100 pages, 
every one enriched with initial letters and bo in 
gold and colours, each of a different design, bound in a rich 
and appropriate carved binding in the antique a The 
Advertisers, having purchased the few unsubscri of 

work (published at £12. 12s.}, offer thom at the 
ully low price of £4, 4s. 


WILLIs and Sorreray, 136, Strand, London. 


N OTICE TO LITTLE MASTERS AND 
ail N Boo f htful 
Storia THE Phohhy FAIRY @ TaACES ea A ower 
or STICKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS Fire.” Edited by QuoLmon: 
King U ee ” and other Great Fol ts now 

ds. Od plain, 5s. éa. coloured, at all Booksellers’ 


London: Joun Campen Horrey, Piccadilly. 


Postage STAMPS, THEIR VALUES 
AND DEGREES OF RARITY. Order the New 
“STANDARD GUIDE to POSTAGE STAMP COLLECT- 
ING, by Messre. B and Daven,” which gives this 
important information. Price 1s. at Booksellers’, Rail- 
Stamp Depots; or for 1s. 2d. by post from the Pub- 


* Joux Campex Horrey, Piccadilly, London, 
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NEW WORKS. 





THE STORY of the GUNS. By Sir 


J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Post 8vo. 
With numerous [lustrations. (On Saturday next. 


The Second Edition of Mr. J. A. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY of IGN ZA- 
BETH. Vos I, and IT, the BBIG M fi thon oF 


3 


Library Edition of LORD MACAU- 


LAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, fromthe ACCES- 
SION of JAMES II. With Portrait and Brie? Memoir. 
Five Volumes, 8vo., £4, 


4 


LETTERS of FELIX MENDELS- 


SOHN from 1888 to 1847. Translated b ‘ 
Post 8vo, with Portrait, 108, 6d. y Lapy WALLace 


5. 
Professor MAX MULLER’S LEC- 


TURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered 
at the Royal Institution, FIRST SERIES, Fourth 
Edition. Svo., 12s. 


*,* The SECOND SERIES, comprising Professor Miil- 
r’s Course of Lectures delivered in 1863, ein the Press, ' 


6. 
TALES OF THEBES AND ARGOS. 


By the Rey. Groner W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trini 
College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. . [Next pare f 


7 


THE QUEEN’S MARIES; a 


Romance of Horned. By G. J. Wuyte MELVILLE. 
Third Edition, . 8vo., price 68. [On Wednesday nect. 


8 


LYRA DOMESTICA, Srconp Series. 


From the German of Spirra, Gernarpt, and other 
favourite Hymn-writers, By R. Masse. Feéap. 8vo, 
" [On Tuesday next. 


NOTES ON HOSPITALS. By 


Fiorence Nieutincate. Third Edition, Enlarged, with 
Thirteen Plans. Post 4to., price 18s. : 


10 


THE REV. HAROLD BROWNE’S 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 
Historicaland Doctrinal, Sixth Edition, revised. 8vo., 16s. 


ul 


THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 


ISTOL’S COMMENTARY ST. PAUL’ 
EPs = to the GALATIANS. Third ‘Edition, ariaok. 


12, 
THE BISHOP OF NATAL’S 


wo on the PENTA BOO 
JOSHUA’ Poet 1 me = OF 


13 


THE REV. DR. HOWSON’S 


HULSEAN LECTURES on the CHARACTER of 
ST Pau 8vo. (On Thursday next. 


4 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


a Commen wholly Biblical some of Collects 
Epistles, and Bom By a Lareas. Bie, ibe, f 


15. 
A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. By 
— Bilin lB Pha mada nds Ms, Be 
16. 


GRAY’S ANATOMY, DESORIP- 
TIVE and SURGICAL. Third | Raition. 


Bt. George's Hospital. Royal vo., with LaNWr 
v 


THE ARTISAN CLUB’S TREATISE 


on the STEAM-ENGINE. By Joun Bourne, ©.B. 
Fifth Edition. 37 Plates 516 Wosdeaee ROUSE: 0-5 


By T. 
, 288. 


18 


THE VINE AND ITS FRUIT, in 


to the Production of WINE: » 
ee. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d, = 


19. 
THE SEVENTY-FIRST THOU- 
FEE, Sem avook bul Pls Soa Wore 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN 





NEW EDITION, ON SUPERFINE TONED PAPER, OF 
CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 


In Weexty NumBers aT 14D., AND IN MonTHLY PArTs AT 74D. AND 8p. 


Number 1 ready January 16th, price 14d. Part 1 ready January 30th, price 7d. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“There is scarcely a page without a woodcut upon it, either of historical illustrative theme, landscapes from localities 


mentioned in the text, or natural productions having the like claim upon our interest.” —Atheneum. 
“We can heartily recommend this edition to any one who is desirous of obtaining a thoroughly handsome Family Bible, at 


a price which, consi axing the excellency of the work, is marvellously low.”—Spectator. 


“ Not only is it furnis 


ed with copious historical and descriptive foot-notes and references to parallel passages, but it is 


embellished with a series of engravings unprecedented in number, in beauty of design, and in artistic finish.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 








Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


“The view of most educated English laymen at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that many questions 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer aatiatactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament ; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
speculations lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 

. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
which recalls the era of Luther.’’—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 


1864. 

“This brilliant and impressive volume, conceived in the 
spirit of a devout philosophy, and executed with tic 
tenderness and reverence, is nearly perfect as a work of art.” 
—National Review, for October, 1863 

“The book is written with that consummate art, delicate 
poesy, sentiment, and thorough ee By tens have distin- 

ished the previous productions of M, Renan, and placed 

im in the first rank of living writers.”—London Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1864. 


London: Triipner & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8yo., bound in cloth, $s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 
An Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


* This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—London Review. 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the , to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
than = days of Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical 
Journal, 


London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
NEW EDITION, 





Now Ready, in Three Vols., crown 8vo., each averaging 
500 pp., price 24s., bound in gilt cloth, 


HISTORY 


oF 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR. 
CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





Triizyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S CHARGE. 
Second Edition, price 3s. (pp. 132), 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy 


OF THE DIOCESE OF ST. DAVID’S. By Connor Turrt- 
WALL, D.D., Bisuop or Str. Davin’s, at his Highth Visitation, 
October, 1863. Published at the Request of the Clergy. 


Rivinerons, London and Oxford. 





REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS ON THE PSALMS, 
Now Ready, in small 8vo., Vol. I., price 7s. 6d., 


The Psalms Interpreted of Christ; 


a Devotional Commentary. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMs, 
B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Rivrinertons, London and Oxford. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., cloth; 2s. stitched, 


A New Translation (from the 


HEBREW AND CuaLper) of the PROPHECY OF DANIEL. 

With Notes, Critical, Illustrative, and explanatory. _ By the 

late Joan BELLAMY, Author of the “ History of all Religions,”’ 

“ Ophion,” “ True Age of Christ,” &c. . 
London: Simpxin, MarsHAaty, & Co. 


The Gospel according to ‘St. 


MATTHEW. A New Translation, with brief Notes, and a 
Harmony of the Four Gospels, By Joun H. Gopwin. 
Crown 8vo., price 5s. 


London: Samve. Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 











Now Ready, No. I., price One Penny, and Part I., with a 
Coloured Illustration, price Sixpence, illustrated with 
First-Class Engravings, 


The Life and Lessons of our Lord, 
UNFOLDED Ag PeUssBAtaD. By the Rey. Joun 


7” 


Cummine, D.D., F. 


“This work will consist of a clear, devout, and practical 
biography of Him whose love, life, and lessons must evermore 
interest and affect the Christian’s heari.’’—2Katract from 
Introduction, 

Each number of this Work will be illustrated with a full- 
page Engraving from Original paetans by the following 

istinguished Artists :—H. Anelay, A. Hunt, C. Green, J. B. 
Zwecker, L. Huard, P. Skelton, E.M. Wimperis, T. Kennedy, 
and from the Works of the early Italian and the modern 
German Masters, engraved by W. Cheshire. 

With each Monthly Part of the work it is intended to issue 
one of a series of Coloured Dlustrations of the Parubles of 
our Lord, which will be beautifully printed in Oil Colours by 
Leighton. Copies of each Picture, price One Penny, may 
be had with the second Weekly number of each month. 


London: Joun F. Suaw & Co., 48, Paternoster Row. 





Four Years in the Prisons of Rome. 


A Personal Narrative. By an ex-Judge of Venice and ex- 
pers of the Venetian Parliament. See LEISURE HOUR, 
145, for January. Price 6d. 


Re.ictovs Tracr Society, 56, Paternoster Row. 





Cloth, 2s.; strongly bound in leather, with lappets, 3s., 
Illustrative Scripture Readings. 
4 Posket Companion for the Visitation of the Poor, and 

Wixiiam Mactytosn, 24, Paternoster Row. 





Just Out, in crown 8vo., 3s., 


Trial and Trust; or, Ellen Mor- 


DEN’S EXPERIENCES OF LIFE. By Emma Lestie, 
Author of ““ Two Orphans,” &c., &c. 


Witiiam Macrxrosu, 24, Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 


Maude Bolingbroke. By Emma 


Jane Worpoisr, Author of “ Married Life,” ke. 
Wiri11am Macintosn, 24, Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES; 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


34 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


THE READER. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 


Q* Monday last a meeting was held at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, the 
proceedings of which, as reported in the 
newspapers, have already been the subject of 
a good deal of comment. It was a meeting 
of ‘‘The General Committee” for arranging 
a national celebration of the approachin 
23rd of April, 1864, as the three-hundred 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday. 

_As everybody knows, it is some months 
since the proposal of such a national celebra- 
tion of the Shakespeare Tercentenary was 
circulated, and since, by the coalition of 
several bodies who had been simultaneously 
entertaining the proposal, a ‘‘ General Com- 
mittee” was formed, having its head-quarters 
in London. To this Committee there ori- 
ginally belonged, or there haye since attached 

emselyes, such persons of eminence 
throughout the land as might be supposed 
to take the lead in a movement of the ind, 
or at least to approve of it. The Committee, 
indeed, now consists of about as large, as 
various, and as brilliant a representation of 

British society, and of Shakespearian feeling 
throughout the world, as could well have 
been got together. It includes, we are told, 
more than four hundred persons, among 
whom are not only many of the most 
noted in the Literature, the Art, the Science, 
the Law, the Church, the Diplomacy, and 
the Commerce of our own country, but 
also Americans, Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Italians of the highest literary celebrity. 
From among these the Committee have, from 
time to time, elected some as, for various 
reasons, worthy of a kind of pre-eminence in 
the arrangements for the intended celebration 
conferring on them the designation of “Vice 
Presidents.”” Among the “‘ Vice-Presidents ” 
so elected, and who have accepted the title 
are Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Charles Dickens, Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, the Archbishops of 


Can- 
terbury and York, the new bishop of 





Dublin, Lord Brougham, Earl Granville, 
Earl Stanhope, General Sabine, and Sir 
Charles Eastlake. All in all, whether we 
look at the list of the Vice-Presidents, or at 
the list of the General Committee, it is in- 
dubitable that, so far as it was necessary or 
desirable to have a central association for the 
purpose of a proper celebration of the ap- 
proaching Shakespeare anniversary, there 
could hardly have been an association more 
fitting, or, in the true sense of the term, more 
national. If there is to bea national obsery- 
ance of so marked a day as the coming 23rd 
of April at all, these men, and the men that 
might naturally be expected still to join them, 
are the very men in whose co-operation in the 
proceedings the nation would find a security 
that the affair was to be no sham, but as 
striking a reality as the reverence for Shake- 
speare, seeking expression through the present 
conditions of British life, could possibly con- 
trive. For one thing, it is worthy of observa- 
tion that in the list of the promoters are the 
names of not a few—we will name only our 
Poet-Laureate—who, constitutionally and by 
habit, rather abstain from demonstrations of 
a public nature than yoluntarily belong to 
them. It is evident that these men feel that, 
if a fit celebration of the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary can be arranged, then it is for no one 
to hold aloof, but for all to come forward. 
And the Committee, realizing it as their duty 
to do all they can to make the celebration 
truly national, have been in hopes, we under- 
stand, to obtain the consent of the Queen 
that her Majesty should appear as patron of 
the proceedings, the consent of the Prince of 
Wales to act as the President in the celebra- 
tion, and the co-operation of all corporate 
bodies and loyers of Shakespeare throughout 
the country. 

For the present, it would seem, both from 
the reports of what took place at the last 
meeting of the General Committee, and from 
the gossip for the last week or so in literary 
circles in London, there has come a painful 
hitch in these projects and arrangements. 
Though the ‘‘ General Committee ”’ consists 
nominally of more than four hundred mem- 
bers, the actual management of the business 
hitherto has lain in the hands of those few of 
the Committeemen who, either as being on the 
spot, or as taking the most energetic interest 
in the routine-work of the preparations for 
the celebration, haye most assiduously at- 
tended the stated meetings of the Committee 
in London. In such cases it always is so; 
and no man of sense would be disposed too 
seriously to blame the thirty or forty working 
members of the Committee, if, while carrying 
on the necessary routine-business in the 
name of the general body, they had, in this 
matter or in that matter, done things of 
which the general body might not altogether 
approve. All the Committeemen had a right 
to be present; and, if they were not present, 
or could not be, it was for the fraction 
preven to do the best they could. It so 

appened, however, that, at the formal 
meeting of Committee preceding that of 
Monday last, a very ial incident occurred. 
At that meeting—which was held on the 7th 
of December, and at which between forty 
and ony menabers were present—it was pro- 
posed that Mr. Thackeray should be invited 
to. be one of the Vice-Presidents of the in- 
tended celebration. On the ground that 
Mr. Thackeray had taken no notice of pre- 
vious invitations to join the General Com- 
mittee, or on other grounds, the motion was 
resisted ; and, on its being put to the vote, 
it was negatived by a majority of 29 as 
against 9 ont according to another account, 
against 13) of those present. As soon as 
this was known out of doors, it was pro- 
nounced an unfortunate and ungraceful 
occurrence; and such was the opinion of it 
we gave at the time. But since then the 
death of the noble Thackeray has invested 
what would otherwise have been a mere 
trifle with adventitious importance. In the 
midst of the national sense of so great a loss, 
it has been recollected as something pain- 


fully incongruous that, only a week or two 
y's death, 
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invite him to take ia plese among the Vice- 
Presidents of the Shakespeare Commemora- 
tion should, on any ground whatever, haye 
been opposed. Aconrdinely, at the 
Committee-meeting on Monday, the inciden 
was reverted to with a ae eal of feeling 
among those present. ose who had taken 
part in the opposition to the motion for in- 
viting Mr. Thackera to a Vice-Presidency 
were anxious to explain that they had done 
so on mere grounds of form, and pro 

that the portion of the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting which registered tho unfor- 
tunate yote should be erased. The ma- 
jority, however, were not satisfied with 
this mode of obliterating an act which 
all now regretted; and it was at lenges 
agreed that the minute of the unfortu- 
nate yote should remain, but that there 
should be inserted in the same minute-book 
a resolution expressing the participation of 
the Committee in the common sorrow for 
Thackeray’s premature decease, and their 
regret that, owing to circumstances, his name 
had not been added before that event to the 
list of the Vice-Presidents. _ 

As respects Thackeray or his memory the 
whole matter is now of ages seed small 
consequence. Little will he reck, if they let 
him sleep on. But, from the extreme scarhiNy 
with which the matter is being commente 
on in the public papers and in private talk, it 
is to be feared that it will affect the unanimity 
and success of the proceedings, already so 
far advanced, for the adequate celebration of 
the coming Shakespeare Tercentenary. This 
would be a great pity. There are but three 
months ang a half between us and that 23rd 
of April which, it had been determined, b 
the consent of so many who are far enoug 
from any passion for pageants or popular 
demonstrations, should be made, as far as 
our British and nineteenth-century habits 
will permit, a great national festival. The 
organization that, under the name of the 
National Shakespeare Committee, has been 
formed for this object, and especially for mak- 
ing arrangements for the erection of a monu- 
ment toShakespeare in London, is as complete 
and suitable, if we may judge from the 
names it includes, as any such organization 
could be. If it should collapse, or if it 
should be weakened and crippled, we do not 
see how, in the brief time that remains, 
new arrangements can be made for a Shake- 
spearian.commemoration on the great seale 
that was contemplated. There are a good 
many, we believe, to whom this would be 
a matter for no particular regret—who would 
not care although on the approaching 23rd 
of April there ould only be such scattered 
Shakespeare dinners as there have always 
been on that day of the year wherever the 
Shakespearian enthusiasm is rife, without 
any grand devices for the centralization or 
inter-connexion of them, or any attempt to 
swell the feeling on this anniversary of the 
event that has made Stratford-on-Avon dear 
to the world. But these are perhaps peculiarly 
constituted persons, who turn their backs 
upon everything, or in whom sociability is 
deficient; and, recollecting how well the 
Burns Festival went off five years aga, 
most people have been thinking that it would 
be, to say the least, no bad thing to make a. 
still greater experiment, in a Shakespeare 
Festival, of our powers, even im these 
morose days, of giving shape and simul- 
taneous expression to a joyous national 
sentiment. It would be a pity if, while 
affairs were in train for such an experiment, 
there should come unnecessarily an interrup- 
tion. And we do not see why an interrup- 
tion should be necessary on account of what: 

recently happened. Why should not 
t ungraceful and unfortunate act, which 
all now regret, be wears as simply the act, 
of one scantily-attended Committee-meeting, 
rectified, so far as it could be rectified, by 
retrospective resolution in another? An 
why should not the National Shakespeare 
Committee still on the work which they — 
were constituted to promote—that of collect- 
ing funds for the erection of a Shak 








monument in London, and at the same time 
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corresponding with whatever local bodies are 
preparing for local celebrations of the Tercen- 
, 80 as to give some sort of unity and 
centralization to the whole design ? . It may, 
indeed, be necessary that more of the General 
Committee than have yet taken an active 
in the business should now begin to 
o so. Were the Johnsons, the Garricks, 
and the Burkes of our day to take a 
little pains in arranging for this Shake- 
speare jubilee, and to lend a little of their 
personal co-operation as well as their mere 
names to the preliminary proceedings, there 
would be a general restoration of confidence. 
We should glad to see Mr. Dickens, for 
example, who is one of the Vice-Presidents, 
bringing his great popularity and his well- 
known powers of organization to bear upon 
the arrangements. A good deal, it seems, 
remains to be done and thought of. In par- 
ticular there has been dissatisfaction at 
Stratford-on-Avon on the ground that the 
National Committee, instead of paying due 
regard to the pre-eminent claims of the dear 
little town in any celebration of the Tercen- 
tenary that may be arranged, have been 
drawing all the elements for the celebration 
into a London vortex. On this ground 
we see that the Mayor of Stratford has been 
holding meetings and otherwise stirring up 
zeal in mid-England for an independent 
Shakespearian Festival, of which Stratford 
shall be the centre. For our part we 
think that Stratford should be made the 
centre of as much of the total national 
ceremonial of the celebration as it can 
be made he accommodate. On Avade. = 
versary, when it comes, most e will dine 
at the Shakes dinner that. chances to 
be nearest to them; but who is there that, if 
he could choose, would not a thousand times 
rather be at the Stratford-on-Avon dinner 
than at any of the others? It might be so 
arranged that Stratford should have at least 
a fair proportion on the occasion of those 
celebrities whose time is their own. In the 
matter of monuments agreement between 
London and Stratford might be more difficult; 
but even that might be brought about by 
judicious management. What seems imme- 
diately essential is, as we have said, that 
more of the members of the General 
Committee shall take part in the business. 
On Monday next -the Committee again 
meet to consider a draft Report of all the 
ings that have been taken hitherto, 
and of the present prospects of the Com- 
memoration. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LEWIN’S SIEGE OF JERUSALEM. 


The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. With the 
Journal of a Recent Visit to the Holy City, and 
a General Sketch of the Topography of Jeru- 
salem from — ogee oy own to the 
Siege ‘ omas Lewin, Esq., of Trini 
College, ‘Gaford, M.A., F.8.A., author of “ Th 
Life of St. Paul,” “ Cesar’s Invasion of Britain,” 
o y on the Chronology of the New Testa- 


ment.” (Longman & Co. 

OSE who would not learn to be ashamed 
eS to oe 4 It was 
accordingly in the genuine spirit of a votary 
of uibiane that Mr. Swim, having iven to 
the world some two or three years back his 
** Sketch of a arweoell oe oy inves- 
igate anew the topography city on 
BS epot The result is before us—consisting 
partly of a new edition of his former volume, 
with such corrections as were demanded by 
his maturer views, partly of the journal of 
his visit to the city, and partly of an account 
of the great siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 
which, as standing first, lends its title to the 
entire volume, _ to — the th scone = 
parts are a y to be regarded as sub- 
idiary. Wo cutthes doer it any reproach to 
Mr. in that he should originally have 
written on Jerusalem without visiting it. As 
he himself says, ‘‘ From the numerous maps 
and plans of Jerusalem, and the views of it 
furnished partly by the pencil and more 
recently by photography, and from the accu- 








rate descriptions to be found in books of 
travel, a person, without moving from his 
studio in England, if armed with a fair 
amount of classical knowledge, may acquit 
himself with credit in the arena of topogra- 
phical investigation.”” And the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Lewin has certainly added 
greatly to the value of his investigations on 
the spot. Few are competent to turn te good 
account, for the purposes of topographical 
research, a cursory visit to Jerusalem but 
those who have previously rendered them- 
selves minutely familiar with the details of 
the questions to be solved; and perhaps on 
such a subject few will ever be minutely so 
familiar as those who have been compelled 
to accuracy of examination by the need of 
accuracy in putting forth their conclusions in 
public. Noris there any such general agree- 
ment in views among those who have first 
become acquainted with Jerusalem by per- 
sonal inspection as to justify us in refusing 
to believe that the truth may be, in some 
instances, more effectually reached by those 
who study the city at a distance. The latter 
bring to their task a greater freshness of 
nial, a greater freedom from prejudice and 
from the embarrassment created by a pre- 
vailing nomenclature and prevailing theories, 
and enjoy the advantage of a more leisurely 
believing of evidence before forming those 
first conclusions which generally give a tone 
to all their subsequent investigations. 

The fundamental proposition in Mr. 
Lewin’s topography of Jerusalem is that the 
hills of the Upper and Lower City—the High 
Town and Low Town, as he prefers to call 
them—described by Josephus as standing 
face to face, are the western and eastern hills 
of which nearly every one who has not 
embarrassed himself with archzological 
inquiries has described Jerusalem as consist- 
ing. It seems unaccountable how it should 
never have entered into the head of either 
the learned Robinson or his earlier critics 
that such might be the case. To us the pro- 
position sounds almost axiomatic. Every 
visitor who has ever gazed at Jerusalem from 
the south has recognised them approaching 
each other over the Pool of Siloam ; it is cer- 
tain that, within the city, the valley sepa- 
rating them must anciently have been far 
deeper than at present; and the words of 
Tacitus (‘‘ duos colles, immensum editos’’), as 
also the dual form of the Hebrew name for 
Jerusalem, imply that they formed always 
the distinctive feature of the city. The diffi- 
culty is, to understand in what relation 
Josephus intended to represent the Temple as 
tentie to the Eastern Hill. But this is, 
after all, a difficulty of interpretation rather 
than of topography. The Temple did, in 
effect, occupy the very middle of that hill, 
thus separating the Lower City into two 
halves, respectively characterized by Mr. 
Lewin as the Outer Low Town to the south, 
and the Inner Low Town to the north-west. 
This latter he supposes to have stretched 
across the valley which runs southward from 
the Damascus gate. This distinction of the 
different parts of the Low Town becomes of 
much gy ag in the history of the siege ; 
and Mr. Lewin has well drawn attention to 
it. There is another distinction which he 
draws—and which, so far as we know, is 

iar to himself—between the Kidron 
valley and the ‘‘ so-called Kidron yalley,” 
which, if true, is certainly important. The 
former was without the city; the latter lay 
within it, being the ground immediately to 
the east of the Temple, sloping downward to 
the eastern wall. It was this which, along 
with the adjoining parts, John of Gischala 
held at the commencement of the siege. The 
Temple itself Mr. Lewin restricts, of course, 
to the dimensions of a square of 600 feet, as 
specified by Josephus. 

It is in reference to the walls of Jerusalem 
that Mr. Lewin’s journey to the East seems 
to have had the greatest influence upon his 
conclusions; and ially in reference to 
the exterior northern wall of the ancient city, 
commonly known as the Third Wall, built by 
Herod Agrippa. It has been hitherto gener- 


ally held that this extended some way to the 
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north of the present city-wall: Krafft, alone, 
so far as we know, e it follow the course 
of the present wall throughout. Mr. Lewin, 
before his visit to Jerusalem, inclined to a 
middle course. He identified the lines of the 
ancient and present walls from the Damascus 
gate eastward, but gave a wider extension to 
the ancient wall at the north-west, so as to 
include in it the ruined foundations dis- 
covered by Robinson on the slope of the hill. 
These he now holds to have been no more 
than the remains of a private mansion with- 
out the walls. Having paced again and 
again over the ground where the Third Wall 
is supposed by Robinson to have run, he has 
failed to discover any continuous traces of it. 
His testimony—the testimony of a man who 
has been compelled to modify his own pub- 
lished views—is, no doubt, entitled to weight. 
Still more important is the circumstance 
that, in excavating on this very ground for 
the foundations of the new Russian Convent, 
no vestiges of any ancient bulwark have 
come to light. The inference is that the 
northward extent of the ancient city was 
that of the modern; and we believe that 
here Mr. Lewin will, ere long, have tho 
support of Dr. Pierotti. The Jerusalem of 
the days of the siege will be a n.uch smallor 
city than we have hitherto been content io 
allow; and it will become clearer than botore 
that the numbers of the besieged cannot have 
even approximated to the two million at 
which J osephus has stated them. It must 
not, however, be supposed that there are not 
circumstances which militate against Mr. 
Lewin’s conclusions. And, among the latest 
travellers who hold to the theory of the more 
extended circuit, we may mention the inde- 
fatigable Tobler, the hero of three pilgrimages 
of exploration to Jerusalem, as also Dr. 
Whitty, the civil engineer, whose ‘‘ Report 
on the Water Supply and Sewerage of 
Jerusalem,” published at the expense of the 
Syrian Improvement Committee, now lies 
before us. Moreover, throughout Mr. Lewin’s 
volume we find an important petitio principit, 
in the assumption that the beveled masonry 
to be found in the walls is a sure indication 
of ancient Jewish workmanship. 

The Second Wall, so famous by reason of 
the bearing of its course on the question 
of the genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Mr. Lewin traces by the aid of the supposed 
remains of it in the present bazaars, and 
along the north side of the Pool of Hezekiah. 
On these remains Dr. Pierotti’s forthcoming 
work may be expected to throw so much 
light that we feel indisposed to dwell upon 
them till we have his drawings and descrip- 
tions before us. 

But what of the First Wall—the original 
wall of the Upper City? At length, as it 
would appear, traces of this also have been 
discovered; nor, of the various remains de- 
scribed by Mr. Lewin, are there any to which 
a deeper interest attaches than to these. 
They stand on the northern brow of the 
western hill, over which the Upper City 
extends, on the south side of the hack stdeeta 
now known as Kandter Mar Botris (St. 
Peter’s Lane), and came to light in excavating 
for the foundation of a new house for Dr. 
Chaplin, the English physician at Jerusalem. 
How little we could haye expected to have 
heard of them, had it not been for the happy 
accident of the European passion for build- 
ing, may be gathered from the fact that the 
base of the remains is 36 feet below the 
level of the present ground. They consist 
of the ents of two towers, with a cur- 
tain of wall between them, and a small gate- 
way; a second arch has been fortunately 
discovered at a little distance to the east, in 
a line, or nearly so, with the wall between 
the towers. The towers measure 8 feet by 
9 feet, and are 64 feet apart. The stones of 
which they are composed are not beveled, 
which circumstance might have proved awk- 
ward for Mr. Lewin’s theory of Jewish 
masonry, were it not that he supposes them 


to be older than the days of Solomon and of 


David, and to haye formed part of the old 
Jebusite fortification of Jerusalem. Itis thus 


obyious that these remains may haye a yery 
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important bearing on questions relating to 
the early architecture not only of Jerusalem, 
but also of the other cities of the Holy Land ; 
andon this account, while forbearing all dis- 
cussion respecting them, we the more wil- 
lingly commend them to the attention of 
those interested in the subject. _ , 

We may suggest to Mr. Lewin that, in 
recounting these discoveries and explorations, 
a more uniform regard to the dignity of style 
befitting scientific researches would have 
been desirable. For those who care to read 
the journal of his visit to Jerusalem at all 
the native interest of the subject to which 
his energies were directed will be quite suffi- 
cient; nor will either the value or the agree- 
ableness of his book be increased by such de- 
tails of personal adventure or of the minutiz 
of the discomfort of Eastern travel as might 
have been safely left to ‘‘Our Own Corre- 
spondent.” They will not make his book 
more generally read; and those who read it 
would rather be without them. Nor, in fact, 
are they in any wise necessary. We can suf- 
ficiently appreciate, from the results attained, 
the pains which the author has bestowed on 
his explorations, as well as the patient labour 
which he has spent over the pages of 
Josephus. 

Of the three parts of his book the first is, 
indeed, in a literary point of view, by far the 
best. It furnishes, as, indeed, we might ex- 
pect, the clearest and fullest detailed account 
of the siege of Jerusalem that has yet ap- 
peared; and it embodies, though unobtru- 
sively, the topographical conclusions to which 
the remainder of the book conducts. The 
author has here done his part lucidly, com- 
pletely, and well. We have’ not space for 
extracts; but we somewhat regret that the 
hundred pages in which the history of the 
siege is comprised could not appear written 
by themselves, or with the incorporation or 
appendage of a very few necessary additional 
details from the later parts of the volume. 
They would appeal to a larger circle of 
readers than the book in its present bulk will 
ever reach. Topographical researches and, 
still more, topographical arguments must 
needs be only for the few; but a general 
interest will always attach to the details of 
a siege which was fraught in its results with 
such momentous and lasting consequences to 
the Christian Church and to the entire world. 

We must not conclude our notice of this 
book without entering our protest against 
the defectiveness of the index attached to it. 
To no ordinary book is a good index more 
necessary. 








MR. WINWOOD READE’S SAVAGE 
AFRICA. 


Savage Africa; being the Narrative of a Tour in 
Equatorial, South-Western, and North-Western 
Africa. By W. Winwood Reade, Esq., F.R.G.S., 
F.A.8.L., Corr. Mem. Geog. Soc. Paris. (Smith 
and Elder.) 


o | a aie fuego, muchas ollas, y un gar- 
banzo en todas,” has long been a pro- 
verb applicable to the published works of 
African travellers, in whom the amount of 
information and truth they were able to 
diffuse has been in an inverse ratio to the 
magnitude or the popularity of their narra- 
tives. The past generation of travellers, 
even while we gave the greatest credit to 
their courage or devotion, was too often 
swayed by other motives than those of 
science or discovery, and the testimony of 
many of the expeditionists of the earlier part 
of the present century has been consequently 
placed on the same level with those of Dou- 
ville or De Caillié. The present generation, 
however, especially during the past ten years, 
has had a nobler aim; and the result of a 
scientific change in the opinions of home 
poppe and English anthropologists has 
been that works are now offered to the public 
in rapid succession which embody the 
labours of such men as Burton, Hutchinson 
Petherick, Du Chaillu, Speke, or Grant. 
One of these works is now before us, the 
production of a oe ET inquirer, who, in 
the midst of the Chaillu controversy, 





conceived the characteristically English idea 
of visiting Western Africa himself, and test- 
ing, on the spot, the truth of the assertions 
which the adventurous American explorer 
had made, or the validity of the arguments 
which many assailants had adduced to 
damage the reputation of one whom, what- 
ever were his scientific inaccuracies, we still 
consider to have been actuated by a desire 
to put forth his conception of the truth, as 
observed by himself. Mr. Reade, in his 
preface, naively confesses his object. He 
was, he says, 
the first young man about town to make a bond 
fide tour in Western Africa; to travel in that 
agreeable and salubrious country with no special 
object, and at his own expense; to fldner in the 
virgin forest ; to flirt with pretty savages ; and to 
smoke his cigar among cannibals. 
This sentence sufficiently explains the spirit 
in which he undertook his journey; and, 
although many of his descriptions are too 
redolent of the atmosphere of cigar smoke 
and brandy and soda-water to be perfectl 
acceptable in the domestic circle—althoug 
the females to whom he alludes, both African 
and European, are not such as would attract 
the admiration of a traveller animated by 
the spirit of Sir Galahad, we have no doubt 
that Mr. Reade’s account of life in Western 
Africa, even though it may be no better than 
it should be, is no worse than it is in nature. 
We were recently told that Paul de Kock was 
a highly moral writer; and a like argument 
might convince us of the utility of the narra- 
tion of detailed accounts of the moral corrup- 
tions of native Africans, which we would 
prefer to leave to the imagination. Almost 
all anthropologists who have depicted African 
scenes have tinctured their narratives with 
a desire to render their statements palatable 
to decent society in England. The travellers 
of a past age, when the missionary system 
was becoming generally popular, and when 
projects for the improvement of Moors, Poly- 
nesians, and Esquimaux were regarded as of 
equal value, without any wish to misrepresent 
the mental and moral capacities of the 
aborigines, insinuated them into the posses- 
sion of civilized virtues of the highest order. 
The modern explorer has no such lofty aim. 
Regardless of the applause of the million, and 
oblivious of the aspirations of the philan- 
thropist, our traveller considers that ‘‘ the 
typical negro is something between a 
child, a dotard, and a beast” (page 509). 
Accepting the anatomical conclusions which 
have been arrived at by Hunt and Pruner- 
Bey on this subject, he considers that the 
negro, as he is found in the marshy lowlands 
of Equatorial Africa, offers the débris of 
higher races; that his degradation is the 
result of disease; that it is not characteristic 
of the African continent; and that it is 
confined to a small geographicalarea. These 
last conclusions we would be inclined strongly 
to dispute. There is not the slightest histo- 
rical evidence of the existence of early civili- 
zation in Africa prior to the advent of the 
negro races ; and all the characters which the 
West-African negro exhibits in his anatomy 
are also evident, though not to an equal ex- 
tent, in the Eastern African. Besides, the 
distinction which Mr. Reade has drawn 
between the upland African and the negro 
of the lowlands is not one which can hold 
good either on logical or on anthropological 
ota Although the complexion of the 
an, e. g., may be lighter than that of the 
lowlander in the marshy country of the sea- 
coast, the Fan exhibits all the essentially 
negro characters, if we are to judge from 
Reade’s, Du Chaillu’s, and Wilson’s account 
of the appearance of that nation. The special 
character (prognathism of the maxilla) in the 
negro is one to which Mr. Reade especially 
points in the Fan (p. 144); and we are unable 
to detect what anatomical differences prevail 
between the upland negro and his lowland 
congener, who is now admitted to occupy so 
low a position in the scale of humanity. 
Mr. Reade wishes us to take the Fan or 
Foula of the high inlands as a type 
** African,”” in o ition to the degraded 
negro of the West Coast. We do not see any 
37° 
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grounds for such “‘ selective” process on the 
part of the explorer; and we are unable to 
see any race-distinction between the Congo 
negro and the Fan, excepting that the former 
is worse fed and lives in a lower country than 
his intelligent and cannibal relative. In 
such discussions we must always be sedulously 
careful to make a broad distinction between 
the morphological points of classificatory 
distinction, to which alone an anthropologist 
should pay attention, and the mere teleo- 
logical changes which a race may undergo 
consequent on the nature of its food or the 
degree of its civilization. 

‘‘Thesavage,’’ Mr. Readeemphatically says, 
‘* livesa life without a future or a past, without 
hope or regret, and dies the death of a coward 
and a dog, for whom the grave brings dark- 
ness, and nothing more.” The wives of 
colonists could scarcely be recruited from 
such beings, even if the colonists could 
survive in Africa. Mr. Reade states that 
‘‘ Western Africa is not like other tropical 
countries. One never becomes acclimatized. 
The old residents are as liable to disease as 
the new comers.” We are surprised to 
see that he thus steps out of his way to 
admit the possibility of acclimatization in 
other tropical countries, as we consider that 
the evidence which could prove that Euro- 

eans in India, for example, were capable of 
indefinite propagation should rest on a firmer 
basis than any which science at the present 
day can afford. 

Mr. Winwood Reade’s testimony as regards 
the gorilla is of the highest importance. 
Himself the possessor by purchase of one of 
the finest specimens of gorilla ever brought 
to Europe, he did not enjoy the pleasure of 
coming face to face with the gigantic ape in 
his native wilds. But his account of the 
manners and customs of the gorilla, as de- 
duced from the testimony of the negroes, 
who imitate the gesture and gait of the 
animal in the dance, is of the highest interest. 
The sum of Mr. Reade’s observations is that 
the gorilla walks habitually on all-fours ; 
that more than two do not go in company ; 
that it is often docile in a domestic state; 
that it sometimes runs away from the hunter ; 
and that nestlike structures are to be found 
in the woods which are stated to serve 
as nests for the female during parturition. 
The work of M. du Chaillu the present 
traveller considers to be a medley of 
truth and fiction. He states that the 
American traveller has ‘‘ written much of 
the gorilla which is true, but which is not 
new; and a little which is new, but which is 
very far from being true.” This statement 
Mr. Reade supports on good evidence; and 
we fail to perceive {9 his work any of 
the personal acerbity to, and jealousy of, 
Du Chaillu which some of his antagonists 
displayed during the period of the per- 
secutions by which that traveller was 
harassed a year or two ago. Du Ohaillu’s 
friends can, however, afford to admit many 
of the foibles of their hero; and the friendly 
manner in which the American has received 
some of the criticisms of Mr. Reade in public 
and private is highly creditable to the 
good sense and gentlemanly feeling of both 
parties. 

One passage in Mr. Reade’s work is of 
such importance that we must direct our 
readers’ attention to it, while we abstain from 
offering any comments of our own. Our 
author, accepting as an established fact in 
science the doctrine that Central Africa con- 
sists of an elevated tableland, quotes at 
length the opinions of Buffon, Lacépéde, and 
Ritter on this question, in favour of the 
‘central plateau theory.” The following 
startling passage then occurs on Mr. Reade’s 
491st page :— 

About seven years ago, Sir Roderick Murchison 
put forward as his own this theory, which belongs 
to the last generation. I prefer to believe that 
this is one of those strange coincidences which 
have so frequently occurred in the history of 
science, and that the President of the Geograph- 
ical Society is not acquainted with the works of 


Buffon, on fom and Ritter, rather than su 
that he could be guilty of a gross and wilfal pla- 
giarism, 
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He proceeds to give a description of the 
western wall of the plateau, as obseryed by 
him at the Cameroons, in the Muni, Nkomo, 
Fernan Vaz, and elsewhere, his deduction 
being that the labyrinth of waters which 
descend from the uplands of Western Africa, 
unparalleled in other portions of the 
world, renders the West Coast of Africa, 
from the Senegal on the north to Ben- 
guela on the south, the plague-spot of the 
world. 

_ Mr. Reade, who gives an animated descrip- 
tion of Madeira, considers that the Guanches, 
the old extinct race of inhabitants of the 
Cape de Verde Islands and the Insulx 
Fortunate, were “‘ of Libyan origin, although 
it is not possible to identify them with any 
particular tribe.” We are afraid that this 
statement israther vague. Our examination 
of the few skulls in our public collections 
leads us strongly to the opinion that the 
Guanches were a race sui generis utterly 
unlike any Berber, Atlantic, or so-called 
**Libyan” tribes which are known to 
us.. Mr. Reade can, we admit, cite good 
authorities in fayour of his theory; but, as 
he himself tells us, vor populi, vox diaboli, we 
must decline to judge the question by the 
argumentum ad verecundiam. 

Our author is the first to point. out a most 
interesting sage in Lord Monboddo’s 
** Origin and Progress of Language” re- 
specting the existence of three species of 
manlike apes in Western Africa. Lord Mon- 
boddo, in cage oy tame language, describes 
the Impunga, the Itsena, and the Chimpenza. 
The two former are probably different names 
for me preilia, the third is recognisable in 
our modern zoology. We must, however, 
take this opportunity formally to declare that 
the attempts which several zoologists of more 
or less eminence have made to offer a fair 
rétrospect of the state of our knowledge of 
the African anthropoid apes prior to the time 
of Bowdich and Sayage, are absolutely value- 
less, and can only tend to one result—that of 
showing the Continental zoologists that Eng- 
lishmen are too often utterly ignorant of the 
Spanish and Portuguese lan and litera- 
tures. The descriptions which we have read of 
the state of the subject are nearly equal to that 
of the English missionary whom Mr. Reade 
encountered, and who stated that he had met 
** Mr.” Calvin in London, and that ‘he 
liked him very well.” Perhaps some zoolo- 
gists who may have a decent acquaintance 
with Spanish and Portuguese geographical 
discovery may be inclined to tell us some- 
thing about the matter. The whole subject 
we may consider as virgin soil, on which any 
worker may advantageously help to increase 
our knowledge of the conceptions which the 
old vo: s possessed of the natural produc- 
tions of Africa, 

_ Mr. Reade devotes much space to the con- 
sideration of the evidence of the existence 








of unicorns, tailed men, rocs, and other | 


legendary animals of that bygone age, when 
man was justified in saying— 
* Priscorum mendax commenta est fabula vatum, 

Sincerumque nihil, nil sine labe fuit.” 
Speaking of the unicorn, he says:— 

That such an animal has existed there can, I 
think, be little doubt; it is possible that he is 
extinct; but more probable that, flying from fire- 
arms (which, it must always, be remembered, are 
used tribes whom white men have never 
fra has concealed himself in those vast 


habit af aseapees. Africa which are unin- 
After a perusal of Mr. Reade’s evidence, as 
well as that which Mr. Haughton recentl 


published, we can scarcely coincide with 
an anticipation of a future zoological dis- 


it, chiefly from the pencil of 

= aie, peo an artist who has been as 
: in the rendering of the natural 

tof wild animals as Sir Edwin Landseer, 
superior to that artist, inasmuch 
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We f nnot close this notice without ac- 
vi ait the beauty of the illustrations 
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appreciation of the appearance of such ani- 
malsas the aye-aye, the python, the ant-eater, 
or the gorilla. 

We have only to wish Mr. Reade success 
in his next expedition to Africa, when the 
same courage in traversing and energy in 
describing unknown lands will, we doubt 
not, be shown by one of the most able African 
explorers. O. OC. B. 


HENRY TAYLOR. 


The Poetical Works of Henry Taylor, D.C.L. 

Three Volumes. (Chapman and Hall.) 
HIS complete edition of Mr. Taylor’s 
etical works commences with the 
reface which, thirty years since, he pre- 
fixed to ‘ Philip van Artevelde.” In 
perusing it we are insensibly led to think 
of the veteran magistrate’s advice to his 
successor, on no account to state the grounds 
of his decisions, and of Shelley’s equally 

judicious warning : 
“ Tt is a dangerous invasion 
When poets criticise—their station 
Is to delight, not prose.” 
Mr. Taylor does not, indeed, prose; his obser- 
vations are ious, and his style delight- 
ful. But, in attempting to exposo the errors 
of other poets, he has put criticism on the 
track of his own. e once heard a poli- 
tician hold forth at great length on the 
advantage of admitting a certain class of 
voters to the franchise. When he had gone 
away, an old gentleman who had listened 
very quietly to the harangue composedly 
observed—‘‘ If they had votes, they would 
vote for him.” Just in the same way Mr. 
Taylor’s remarks might serve to apprise one 
who had never read a line of his writings that 
these would be found deficient in passion 
and that ‘‘ ardent and affluent imagination ”’s 
which is allowed by himself to form one of 
the principal constituents of genius. He has 
80 ably pointed out the inefficiency of the 
imaginative faculty when unaccompanied 
by the chastening superintendence of Rea- 
son that we cannot avoid asking, How 
will Reason fare without Imagination ? 
For a satisfactory reply, see his writings 
assim. It would be preposterous to contest 
is eminent merits, but it is equally impos- 
sible not to see that they are not those most 
essential to that branch of art to which he 
has devoted himself. Knowledge of the 
world is indeed an important auxiliary to 
the tragic poet, but it is not absolutely indis- 
podial 9 Pity and terror may be excited 
without it; and poetic instinct, the inspiration 
which Plato enforces as the one thing need- 
ful, and Mr. Taylor derides as yain enthu- 
siasm, will preserve from any gross solecism 
in the grammar of natural feeling. Pity 
and terror are rarely aroused by Mr. Taylor, 
for his own nature is by no means emotional, 
and, with all his censure of Byron, he re- 
sembles the noble poet in the main source of 
his dramatic weakness—the essentially sub- 
jective character of his genius. Philip van 
| Artevelde is as thoroughly identified with 
his creator as Manfred and Sardanapalus, 
He is undoubtedly a personage of superior 
mental force and moral worth, and would be 
more tragic were tragic heroes meant to be 
set up on a pedestal for admiration, On 
the contrary, nearly all the heroes of the 
are 8 


stage magalarty mixed and imperfect 
characters, and tragedy itself sciste hoes in 
stirring incidents than in the affecting con- 
templation of human inadequacy. In his 
rtethcs and the play it precedes Mer. Taylor 
seems to consider it the business of the dra- 
matist to peoanee a type of ideal perfection. 
He quotes Shakespeare’s encomium of ‘‘ that 
man that is not passion’s slaye,” as if such 
were the character that Shakespeare delighted 
to exhibit. In reality, almost all his pro- 
tagonists—Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, Othello, 
Timon—are emphatically the slaves of pas- 


sion in one form or y ago and derive their 
tragic mepihcante m this very circum- 
stance, Brutus affords almost the only ex- 
ception to this remark ; and here 











was compelled to follow Plutarch. 
vidal he would have dissented from ‘4 
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Taylor’s views may further appear from his 
conduct of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.” Mr. 
Taylor would have luxuriated in the oppor- 
tunity of delineating the accomplished and 
successful statesman in Augustus, whom 
Shakespeare almost slurs over, while he de- 
votes all his power to the exhibition of 
frailty and impotent passion in a pair 
intellectually and morally inferior to 
Byron’s Sardanapalus, In Shakespeare’s 
hands Philip yan Artevelde would have 
excited quite a different kind of inte- 
rest, Our interest for him, as he appears 
in Mr. Taylor’s pages, is chiefly of an ws- 
thetic character. We admire the vigour 
of the portrait, and are pleased to see the 
outlines gradually filled in by the hand of a 
master. For Artevelde himself we care little, 
for he does‘not want our sympathy. Hecan 
take excellent care of himself; his fall is not 
the consequence of amiable weakness, nor of 
imprudent magnanimity, nor even of an 
avenging Fate. The character is not natur- 
ally tragic, and Mr. Taylor could not render 
it so. He would have done better in selecting 
some theme that would have necessitated 
tragic sentiment, and would at the same time 
have been equally calculated to display his 
statesmanlike wisdom and knowledge of 
man. The downfall of Pompey would have 
afforded him an admirable subject. Pompey, 
Casar, Cato, Cicero, would have lived again 
in his masculine verse; and the overthrow 
of such greatness would have offered a theme 
on which he might easily haye become 
pathetic. 

It would be superfluous at this time of day 
to extol the merits of ‘‘ Philip van Artevelde,” 
or to dwell on the inferiority of the love-scenes. 
In ‘‘ Edwin the Fair,” on the contrary, Mr. 
Taylor’s appeals to the more tender emotions 
are numerous and not unsuccessful. The 
play is full of bustle and spirit, richer than 
‘¢ Philip van Artevelde”’ in point of diction 
and sentiment; but the author has scarcely 
made enough of his principal character, who 
belongs to a class so alien from modern con- 
ceptions as only to be approachable through 
the medium of a very powerful imaginative 
sympathy. Generally speaking, the person- 
ages of this drama are less vigorously deline- 
ated than those of the former work; but the 
balance is made even by ‘‘ Edwin the Fair’s” 
superiority in poetic feeling and dramatic 
interest. Of ‘‘ Isaac Comnenus” we need 
only say that it is a worthy prelude to an 
honourable career, containing the germ of 
almost all the author’s subsequent excel- 
lence. ‘‘ St. Clement’s Eve” wants the 
epic element which enters so largely into 
Mr. Taylor’s other tragedies. It is, ac- 
cordingly, a purer model of the dramatic 
art, but less characteristic of his genius. 
In many respects it is an important advance 
on his former works; there is more feeling 
and less pedantry; and the character of 
Tolande at least shows real creative power. 
The great defect consists in the clumsiness 
of the means employed to bring about the 
catastrophe. ‘‘ A Sicilian Summer,” we sup- 

se, is an admitted failure. This is much 

be regretted, for English literature would 
have gained greatly could Mr. Taylor have 
accomplished the task he proposed to himself. 
He would indeed deserve well of his country 
who should succeed in restoring the romantic 
and ig comedy of the Elizabethan era, 
Mr, Taylor’s perception of the want should 
earn him no less credit than the gallantry 
of his attempt to supply it. ‘‘A Sicilian 
Summer” may yet proye the happy germ of 
some more fo ate endeavour ; meanwhile, 
we have much satisfaction in quoting two 
lyrical gems from this almost forgotten 
play :— 

Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

Soon would I fly away, 
And never more think of my love, 
Or not for a year and a day: 
If I had the wings of a dove. 


I would press the air to my breast, 
I would love the change ay 
In the murmuring leaves I would set up my rest, 
And bid the world good-bye :. 
If I had the wings of a dove, 
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The morning broke, and Spring was there, 
And lusty Summer near her birth ; 
The birds awoke and waked the air, 
The flowers awoke and waked the earth. 
Up! quoth he, what joy for me 
On dewy plain, in budding brake! 
A sweet bird sings on every tree, 
And flowers are sweeter for my sake. 
Lightly o’er the plain he stept, 
Lightly brush’d he through the wood, 
And snared a little bird that slept, 
And had not waken’d when she should. 
Lightly through the wood he brush’d, 
Lightly stept he o’er the plain, 
And yet—a little flower.was crush’d 
That never raised its head again. 


EEE 


LADY HORNBY’S “CONSTANTINOPLE 
DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR.” 


Constantinople during the Crimean War. 

Lady Hornby. (Bentley.) 

(es work, we are told by the publisher, 

is an extension of one called ‘‘In and 
around Stamboul,” of which only a very 
limited number of copies were printed some 
few years ago. That volume has not only 
been remodelled, but has received consider- 
able additions. It is also illustrated by many 
coloured lithographs from the pencil of Mrs. 
Walker. 

In August 1854 Mr. Hornby was de- 
spatched to Constantinople as one of the 
commissioners deputed to control the proper 
expenditure of the loan granted to Turkey, 
and was accompanied by his wife, the autho- 
ress of the book before us. This lady re- 
mained six years at Constantinople, and 
occupied her abundant leisure in writing to 
friends in England descriptions of the curious 
people, manners and customs, by whom she 
was surrounded. Sir Edmund Hornby’s 
official position, and the length of their resi- 
dence in the East, enabled Lady Hornby to 
give a most minute and trustworthy account 
of a country which, though interesting in 
many respects, was but little known in Eng- 
land previous to the Crimean war. Her 
narrative, being contained in letters merely 
written for the amusement of relations and 
friends, possesses all the charm attendant on 
correspondence undertaken with no ulterior 
object. The letters are simple yet graphic 
accounts of what an educated, unprejudiced 
English lady saw and did. In them we 
never find any attempt at fine writing or to 
sacrifice truth to a love of effect. In fact, 
the only parts of the book which are highly 
coloured are the lithographs. 

The first view of Constantinople is often 
disappointing; as the authoress justly ob- 
serves, ‘‘all this must be seen in sunshine 
to be believed in, and then you will think it 
a dream.’ Propitious weather spared her 
the pain of finding the reality inferior to 
long-cherished anticipations ; and, in truth, 
unless the sky be adverse, anything more 
like the perfection of a panorama than 
Istambol and the landscape in which. it 
is placed can scarcely be imagined. | Till 
es disembark you fancy yourself in fairy 

nd; but, the instant you set foot on shore, 
the narrow streets, badly paved, and with 
black open sewers running down the centre, 
the mangy dogs, the miserable tumble- 
down houses, and, above all, the dreadful 
smell, soon bring you back to earth again, 
* confused, enchanted with the without, 
disgusted beyond measure at the within.” 
From the top of Mysseri’s Hotel the authoress 
had a beautiful view, which she truly de- 
scribes as being *‘ almost too dazzling to be 
agreeable.” Constantinople was at that time 
crowded with sick and wounded officers from 
the Crimea, and Lady Hornby listened eagerly 
to all the gossip she could hear respecting 
the grim struggle they had been engaged in. 
Some of this she inserts ; but, to say thetruth, 
necessarily tells us little that is new on that 
“ — f Constan 

e dogs of Constantinople and its neigh- 
bourhood are a wonderal dn well as useful 
institution—useful from the fact that they 
are the only scavengers, and wonderful from 
their extraordinary organization. They seem 
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to be divided into bands, to each of which a 
articular district is by tacit consent awarded. 
me of these dogs are tolerably tame, and 
with food you may coax them with you all 
over their own district; but, the instant you 
reach the boundary, they stop, and, wagging 
their tails, and looking intelligently in your 
face, cannot be persuaded to move a step 
farther. The reason is that, directly they 
‘left their own territory, they would be 
attacked by the neighbouring dogs, who 
would drive them to the very verge of their 
own district, wherein their turn the pursuers 
would stop. Lady Hornby took a great 
fancy to one of these dogs, and was about to 
appropriate it, but unfortunately a French 
officer anticipated her. ‘To console her, one 
of the officers of the Turkish Contingent 
organized a hunt for the purpose of catching 
another. The chase was successful, and 
Lady Hornby delighted, when her satisfac- 
tion was somewhat damped by a gentleman, 
who knew the East well, informing her that 
the new pet was not a dog at all, but a 
remarkably fine jackal. The most interest- 
ing part of the book is that which treats 
of the Turkish women. We extract the 
following passage, which gives a very true 
description of them :— 


As to beauty of mere dress and ease of atti- 
tude, nothing that I have seen in life or in pic- 
tures can give the slightest idea of the wonderful 
grace, the extreme delicacy, and bird-of-paradise- 
like uselessness of the Turkish belle. Women of 
rank look like hothouse flowers, and are really 
cultivated to the highest perfection of physical 
beauty, having no other employment but to make 
their skins as snow-white and their eyebrows as 
i a as possible. When young, their skin is 

iterally as white as their veils, with the faintest 
tinge of pink on the cheek, like that in the inside 
of a shell, which blends exquisitely with the 
tender apple-leaf green, and soft violet colours, 
of which they are so fond. The reverse of the 
picture is, that after the first bloom of youth is 
past, the skin becomes yellow and sickly-looking, 
and you long to give the yashmak a pull and 
admit a fresh breeze to brighten up the fine fea- 
tures. A belle, and a beauty too, the Turkish 
woman must be: for nothing can be more 
wretched than to see the poor thing attempting to 
walk, or to make herself at all useful. She 
shuffles along the ground exactly like an embar- 
rassed paroquet, looking as if her loose garments 
must inevitably flutter off at the next step. The 
drapery which falls so gracefully and easily about 
her in a carriage, or while reclining on cushions, 
seems untidy and awkward when she is moving 
about. In fact, if she is not a beauty, and is not 
the property of a rich man, she is the most miser- 
able-looking creature possible. 


The picture of the pasha’s young son at 
the Sweet Waters of Asia is very well drawn. 
The boy is shown us mounted on a little 
pony, and dressed in an English - sha 
aaa and trousers of red cloth, the jacket 

eavily embroidered with gold; on his head 
a dark crimson fez, and over his shoulder a 
golden baldrick supporting a jewel-hilted 
scimitar. Some musicians are levine their 
barbarous tunes, and the boy Turk rides list- 
lessly up, and, leaning languidly on the 
shoulder of a black slave, listens for a few 
minutes; then, languidly waving his hand, 
to show that he is tired of the occupation, 
he betakes himself to an araba full of ladies, 
who receive him with kisses and sugar- 

lums. Such are the rich here, enervated 

m their earliest youth. 

_Lady Hornby was fortunate enough to 
visit several harems, and in one of them 
spent a day anda night. The glimpses thus 
afforded into the rarely-penetrated interior of 
an Oriental family are interesting and well 
described. We have also to congratulate the 
authoress on the delicacy, by no means usual 
with travellers, which she has shown in 
omitting the names of those who accorded 
her their hospitality. On one occasion the 
harem visited was that of a pasha who had 
been ambassador at Vienna. Lady Hornby 
was accompanied by two other ladies and a 
M. Robolli, this latter being a friend of the 
a ep Say oye destination, M. 

w pasha’s apartments, 
while two hideous black eunuchs conducted the 





ladies to the harem. There they found the 
principal wife sitting on a divan in a vast 
room with carved dome-like roof and gold- 
coloured matting. At a window looking on 
to the Bosporus, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the distant snow-capped Mount Olpmpas, 
with its slopes embroidered with ever-shifti 
shadows, sat the queen of the harem, Stenael 
in a listless reverie, and surrounded by 
laughing female slaves. She was very beau- 
tiful, with strictly regular features, dark but 
clear skin, and ‘‘a brow and upper lip which 
would have a Roman empress.” After 
shaking hands with her visitors, Madame 
Ayesha—as the authoress has christened her 
—led the way into a sort of Turkish boudoir. 
Even here, anything like a private interview 
was clearly impossible. Every moment more 
women would enter the room, and either 
stare, giggle, and run away, or coolly walk 
up to their mistress to talk about the strange 
visitors. Whilst this was going on, con- 
versation languished sadly; neither can it 
be wondered at, when we learn that the 
visitors could only say ‘‘ bono,” or “ no 
bono,” and the hostess ‘‘ oui,” at which last 
word ‘“‘all the slaves, black men included, 
laughed with pride at their mistress’s accom- 
plishments.” The second wife, a most beau- 
tiful Circassian lady, who appears to have 
been on excellent terms with her colleague, 
then entered the room. Pipes were now 
threatened, greatly to the terror of Lady 
Hornby’s companions. She herself rather 
liked the idea. Fortunately, the hostesses 
decided that, out of consideration for the 
prejudices of their visitors, tobacco should be 
omitted, and only coffee and preserves brought 
in. The impossibility of interchanging ideas 
by means of signs at last induced the Turkish 
ladies to send for M. Robolli to act as inter- 
reter, A little consultation was required 
efore this could be decided on; and, on the 
slaves laughing and running out of the room, 
the visitors began to fear they were about to 
be undressed, and two of them became very 
nervous. Their fears were soon dispelled by 
seeing the hostesses wrap their heads in shawls, 
and by the appearance of M. Robolli, who, 
it must be mentioned, was an old man of 
seventy-five. After a time the interpreter 
was obliged to depart, for a Turkish female 
visitor now appeared on the stage. She 
entered the room with a Havannah cigar 
between her fingers, and smoking with the 
air of a Rochester. A tambourine concert 
next excruciated the cultivated ears of the 
English ladies. After the concert came din- 
ner, which was served in a most luxurious 
apartment, with ‘‘a European dining-table, 
a handsome centre-piece, and four beautiful 
vases of flowers and fruit after the French 
fashion.” The china was costly, the silver 
knives and forks very handsome, and the 
napkins extremely fine. The slaves stood 
round three or four deep, and a female jester 
whose jokes threw the Turkish ladies into fits 
of laugMter. Out of civility they all tried to 
eat with knives and forks, but soon gave u 
the attempt, and made use of fingers ite | 
The lovely Circassian lowe herself in 
Lady Hornby’s- estimation. .‘‘ To see her lick 
her fingers up to the last joint after each dish 
—to see her lick her favourite tortoise-shell 
spoon bright after successive and never-to- 
be-believed enormous platefuls of sweet pan- 
cakes daubed with honey, and tarts too lusci- 
ous for the Knave of Hearts,—this was too 
much for Venus herself to have done with 
oo og we were perfectly disenchanted 
before the feast was over.”” Another edition 
of coffee and pipes concluded the visit. 
On the occasion of a visit to another pasha’s 
harem, some five years later, a most pain- 
ful scene took place, which made a deep im- 
pression on the kind, feminine heart of the 
authoress. ‘The Turkish ladies often buy 
little slave-girls on speculation, selling them, 
if they turn out beauties, at enormous ts. 
In this case a wild, high-spirited little Cir- 





cassian, about ten years old, was brought in 
p deteme reaped «acho felt, examined, and 
i as coolly as if she had been a horse. 
Once Lady Hornby received a visit from a 
Turkish lady at her own house, and greatly 
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excited her guest’s petulance because she 
would not allow her to see Mr. Mansfield— 
Lady Hornby’s cousin—in the room. She 
had set her heart on seeing an English 
SS in a room, and antly accused 

er hostess of jealousy. Lady Hornby con- 
sidered that to grant her wish would be to 
break faith with the visitor’s husband, and 
firmly refused. At last a compromise was 
agreed upon, and Mr. Mansfield was brought 
close to the open door, the Turkish lady 
having first put on her yashmac. According 
to Lady Hornby, the Turkish ladies are not 
deficient in maternal feeling, and are in 
every respect superior to the men. They 
are, however, grossly ignorant, many of them 
being unable even to read, and those who can 
having for their only literature the Arabian 
Nights and a book of Persian love-songs. 
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Matters are, however, beginning to improve | 


somewhat in this respect. Several Turks of 
rank are now anxious to obtain a certain 
degree of education for their daughters. 

laiy Hornby justly observes that in 
Turkey the lower orders are far superior in 
uprightness, honesty, and noble qualities 
to those of higher rank, who are in as de- 
6 a condition as it is possible for men 
to be. 

In the book before us are several interesting 
sketches of the Frank inhabitants, who are 
vulgar, ignorant imitators of the worst spe- 
cimens of French and English ; of festivities 
at the embassy ; of a Greek wedding; of a 
visit to the Crimea; and of various other 
matters which want of space compels us to 
pass over without notice. 

There are one or two faults of grammar, 
and several slight inaccuracies as to names, 
things, and places, &c., butnone of sufficient 
consequence to detract from the great merit 
of. this work. Since Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, no female writer has given us 
such a perfect insight into Turkish domestic 
life as Lady Hornby has done; while the 
letters of the latter favourably contrast with 
those of the former in the entire absence of 
that coarseness which was Lady Mary’s 
great blemish. 








** ANOTHER BLOW FOR LIFE.” 
Another Blow for Life. By George Godwin, F.R.S. 
assisted by Mr. John Brown. With Forty-one, 
Tilustrations. (Allen & Co.) 


R. GODWIN, under the title of ‘“‘ An- 
other Blow for Life,”’ strikes once more 

at the apathetic public, and endeavours to 
arouse it to a due sense of the importance of 
the cause which he advocates—to the Augean 
labour of materially purifying the purlieus of 
the metropolis by a thorough brick-and- 
mortar reform, in order to bring the mass of 
festering humanity which inhabits them 
nearer to godliness. The author deserves 
honour for the persevering and indomitable 
energy with which he has surveyed the field 
he has chosen, and in which he has faithfully 
chronicled all those material dilapidations 
and filth which are the inevitable concomit- 
ants of moral decadence; and we hope his 
book will fall intg the thankful hands of every 
thinking man, and escape the too frequent 
fate of books chronicling disagreeable truths 
which come mashunmadiy between the wind 
and our nobility. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Godwin’s professional bias leads him to ex- 
pect a little too much from well-constructed 
tenements, plenty of light, and drainage ; 
for a proportion of the inhabitants of 
the districts which he describes would make 


an Eden pestilent. In the midst of this pest- | 


nerating region, however, the author of 

e work before us did not fail to recognise 
hopeful signs for the future, germs of intel- 
lectual growth and progress which it would 
be well to foster, nor to draw the conclusion 
that the general conditions of the humbler 
classes, morally and materially, are better 
than they were in times past. A desire is 
evinced on the part of the poor people to send 
their children to school; and the wages of the 


working man, it ap , have ually ad- 
' vanced since 1661. But let Mr. Goavin tpsak 


on these points. After speaking of terrible 


| bricklayers and mechanics 





language from very young children, and of 
streets in which every door would shelter a 
thief, and of witnessing groups of boy-gam- 
blers in waste places, he says: ‘‘ The bulk of 
the people, however, are decent, raposgpre 
persons, many of them earning very sma 
wages, but remarkably intelligent, and 
anxious to get their children to school and 
themselves into better circumstances. There 
are indications of this in various quarters; 
for instance, in the maintenance of cheap 
schools and penny banks.”’ And again, touch- 
ing upon the subject of wages : ‘‘ Towards the 
close of the seventeenth century all classes 
were paid less wages than they are now. 
Agricultural labourers received only from 
2s. to 3s. a week with food, or from 4s. to 5s. 
without. In 1661 the justices at Chelmsford 
fixed the rate at 6s. in winter and 7s. in sum- 
mer ;—at this time all the necessaries of life 
were dear. In 1730 the daily earnings of 
employed at 
Greenwich Hospital averaged 2s. 6d. a day, 
with bread dearer than at present. Even in 
1800 the wages of a good mason in London 
wero ‘only 16s. a week, when wheat was 
90s. 6d. a quarter. The same class of work- 
men are now receiving 33s. a week; and all 
kinds of clothing material, silk included, are 
greatly reduced in cost since 1800.” It would 
tend, we think, to the greater content of work- 
men if they were made more generally 
acquainted with these facts in respect of 
wages. 

here is one very important induction to 
be made from the facts chronicled in Mr. 
Godwin’s book—yvyiz., that all material im- 
provement springs from an intellectual initia- 
tive and impetus; it is such influence, and 
such influence alone, that can effect radical 
and permanent reconstruction and reform 
in the direction desired. As in everything 
else, our ‘‘great expectations’? must be 
derived from the belief that moral sociology 
will daily become better understood; it is 
only by the larger ideas which this will 
induce that society will be effectively roused 
to action. When it becomes imbued with 
the spirit of rectitude it will fly to the rescue 
wherever untimely physical decadence or un- 
seemly corruption unerringly indicate some 
lurking moral disease. Meanwhile, the edu- 
cated and wealthier members of the body- 
politic, if they are not moved by a spirit 
of pure philanthropy, must be stirred to 
action by Mr. Godwin’s exposition of 
the dangers which threaten them. These 
eastern districts are the lairs of pestilent 
diseases—fever, small-pox, &c.—which at 
some unexpected moment may break loose, 
and stealthily, by thousands of imperceptible 
tracks, seize and strike down whole families 
in Belgravia and the far west of the metro- 
polis. No home can assuré itself against a 
criminal apathy to the reforms proposed. 
We would say to every man who has a will 
for the work to be done in the districts sur- 
veyed—‘‘ Carry there soup, coals, candles, 
drains, and bricks and mortar, if you please; 
but, above all, instruction. Teach! Teach! 
Teach!” And we know not that any better 
practical beginning of the work to be accom- 
plished could be devised by tha Editor of the 
Builder than the designing of a temporary 
and portable school-house, with which and 
willing instructors the heathen districts 
might be invaded with confidence. Were 
they intellectually converted, cleanly and 
healthy homes would be substituted for pig- 
sties. W. C. T. 








TWO NOVELS. 


For Better for Worse. A Romance of the Affec- 
tions. Edited by Edmund Yates. Two Volumes. 
(Maxwell & Co.) 

Sir Goodwin's Folly. 
By Arthur Locker. 
man and Hall.) 

HOSE accustomed toindulge in the highly- 
seasoned article so profusely furnished 

of late by the sensation-novelist will eschew 
the book edited by Edmund Yates; but all 
who can be satisfied with simpler diet will 
read the mild and almost uneventful narra- 


A Story of the Year 1795. 
Three Volumes. (Chap- 
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tive to which he has given his imprimatur, 
if not with thrilling interest, at least with 
quiet, passive enjoyment. And, ifthe philo- 
sopher is greater in his daily victory over the 
thousand and one vexations of ordinary life 
than in histriumph over its grand catastrophes, 
why should not the literary artist seek suc- 
cess in describing the sudden squalls and 
continuous gales to which the family circle 
is subject as well as its hurricanes and ship- 
wrecks? ‘To do so two qualities are wanted 
—courage and strength, tide and time being 
unfavourable. It requires a strong nerve, 
indeed, thus to struggle for one’s object 
against the popular current; but, even when 
that object is unattained, the very attempt is 
creditable. In such a struggle has the author 
now under consideration engaged ; and, 
though the farther shore has not been 
reached, there is a deftness of swimming- 
power displayed which, with better training, 
and under other conditions, may yet lead to 
the ‘‘ yonder point”’ of success. 

‘‘ For Better for Worse” is simply what it 
is described to be in the title-page—‘‘a 
romance of the affections ;’’ and the leading 
facts and personages we will briefly indicate. 

Dean Atherton, on his death, leaves a 
widow and five children not very well pro- 
vided for. Ralph, the eldest, at the opening 
of our story, is twenty-five years of age, and, 
having finished his course at Cambridge, is 
ready for a curacy. Margaret, a tall, slen- 
der girl, with dark hair, pale face, and deep- 
set grey eyes, isa year younger; and both 
are the chridren of a former marriage. Their 
mother belonged to a a] Quaker family, 
who, while the father held a chaplaincy in 
India, and Frank was prosecuting his studies, 
attended to the careful bringing up of Mar- 
garet. She possesses management, judgment, 
and self-denial, and may be pronounced the 
good soul of the tale. Besides these there 
were Grace, Ethelind, and Frank. Their 
mother, the'present Mrs. Atherton, is an 
officer’s daughter whom the father had mar- 
ried in India on the death of his first wife. 
She is pretty, but, like many Englishwomen 
bred in our Eastern empire, frivolous and in- 
dolent, and without any force of character to 
counterbalance the want of a proper educa- 
tion. She is the lackadaisical lady of the 
story. Frank, the youngest, is a midship- 
man and at sea, while his sisters, Grace and 
Ethie, who have inherited more than their 
mother’s share of good looks, live at home. 
Ethie, indeed, is a little golden-haired beauty 
of some sixteen summers’ growth, and shortly 
before her father’s death had, at Lady Rep- 
worth’s ball, whither she had gone as the 
temporary protégée of her ladyship, unwit- 
tingly taken captive the heart of Sir Philip 
Leigh, a young Yorkshire baronet of ancient 


lineage and broad acres, and a distinguished 
member of Parliament. She is our heroine 
Not 


—inexperienced, innocent, and gentle. 
so Sir Philip, who is our hero. He is thirty 

ears of age, has mixed largely in political 
life, and is self-willed, proud, and impetuous. 
Of his mother, Mrs. Leigh—for he has inhe- 
rited the baronetcy through an uncle—and of 
his two sisters, Barbara and Diana, it may 
be sufficient to remark that they live in Bel- 
gravia, and are people of fashion, who, 
valuing themselves not a little on their posi- 
tion, are apt to impress strangers unfavour- 
ably. Into such a family does little Ethie, 
the provincial beauty, marry; and, as the 
baronet is in a great measure under the in- 
fluence of his mother and sisters, who regard 
the new bride as an interloper, and the 
whole affair as a mésalliance, her life, under 
their critical eyes and cutting tongues, in 
spite of her love for the man who had mar- 
ried her, a penniless maiden, and raised her to 
rank and affluence, very soon becomes em- 
bittered, and by-and-bye unbearable; for he 
persists in keeping her from her own friends 
on the plea, so often ur by silly, unfore- 
seein oar that when he married her 
he did not marry her family. Several acci- 
dental circumstances add to the painfulness 
of Ethie’s position, which perfect success on 


her part in fashionable life, and a 
conferred on her husband, fail to eunibiorale, 
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till a groundless jealousy at last steps in and 
brings about the mild catastrophe of the 
piece. ; 

Such are the principal personages for 
whom our author, or authoress—for we 
scarcely know which to say—calls forth our 
sympathies; and it is the tact with which 
the incidents of current fashionable life are 
related which makes the yolumes, as we 
have said, quiet enjoyable reading. Of 
course there is abundance of filling up, and 
the main marriage is followed by half-a- 
dozen others. With the exception of the 
two mothers, in fact, everybody, in the 
fulness of time, seems to get married. Our 
author, in setting out, would appear to have 
had the idea of inculcating the lesson to be 
learned from ill-assorted marriages—par- 
ticularly when disparity of rank is involved ; 
but the examples scarcely coincide with the 
precepts—for, though some of the characters 
marry @ shade beneath them, most of them 
marry considerably above them, and all of 
them happily. It is the number of marriages, 
the model goodness and almost perfection of 
most of the characters, as well as the feminine- 
like instinct with which their natures are 
reached and fathomed, that make us think 
the author must be a lady. Mr. Edmund 
Yates might, while seeing the book through 
the press-—to which, he tells us in the preface, 
his connexion with ithas been confined—have 
helped here and there to make the narrative 
a little more continuous. The transitions are 
sometimes too abrupt. At all events, he 
might have curtailed certain redundancies of 
phrase which are scattered over the volumes 
and give the story somewhat of a crude and 
inartistic look. Too many people, for in- 
stance, have “violet eyes ;” ‘‘manly beauty” 
is in too much requisition ; and the cheeks of 
the ladies are subjected too frequently to the 
‘sudden flush” and equally ‘‘sudden pallor.” 
He has, however, introduced us to an author 
with whom, we have no doubt, we shall yet 
become better acquainted. 

Now let us go back seventy years and try 
to realize for ourselves the life and sur- 
roundings of another love-making baronet, 
also wealthy and a member of Parliament ; 
for Mr. Arthur Locker calls his book ‘‘ Sir 
Goodwin’s Folly: a Story of the Year 
1795.” 

Johnson and Goldsmith had been dead 
some time, but Sir Joshua had only been 
laid in St. Paul’s two or three years, and the 
Aged number of those who had helped, 
ike himself, to make their day and genera- 
tion an era, were still alive. Fox and Pitt 
still fought, and Burke still thundered in 
the senate; and the lengthened trial of 
Warren Hastings, which had swallowed up 
his fortune, was just concluded, and the 
founder of our: Indian empire was thinking 
of going down to Worcestershire to spend 
the evening of his days on that ancestral 
estate which his genius had recovered. Lon- 
don was neither half so big nor half so popu- 
lous then as it is now, and the streets were 
narrow, tortuous, and ill-paved, and at night 
the dangerous thoroughfare was only indi- 
cated, not lighted, by the flickering wick of 
the oil-lamp. The business of the barber 
was a profession of consequence ; fast ladies 
of fashion kept faro-tables in the west; and 
the ground now occupied by our London 
and St. Katherine Docks, in the east, was 
covered by houses whose occupants were a 
pest and a terror to the town. The working 
population throughout the country were 
poorly employed and only half fed, and dis- 
content and sedition stalked abroad in the 
land. ee head had indeed rolled 
into the fatal basket only the year before; 
but the French Revolution still went on, and 
the lower, and many of the middle classes of 
this country had still so much sympathy 
with their conquering brethren of France 
that the government of George III. was kept 
in continual alarm—the tree of liberty was 
planted in the main street of Dundee, and 
recruits, for the service of the country, could 
not be had in many places in England and 
in none of the principal towns in Scotland. 
The tide had not yet turned, and the 








controlling elements which this storm of con- 
fusion required were not yet in full play, and 
in some cases barely apparent. 
period in which Mr. Arthur Locker lays his 
story, which, of itself, is simple enough. 

Sir Goodwin Anerley is a rich West India 
merchant of some sixty years of age, and 
falls in love at the opera with Mrs. Norland, 
a very beautiful lady of thirty, who, he 
afterwards discovers, keeps a gambling-house 
in York Street, St. James’s Square. His 
intentions are, as the phrase goes, honourable, 
and his whole aim is to keep his two 
daughters, Floretta and Lucy, and especially 
their lynx-eyed governess, Miss Thrupp, 
from a knowledge of the affair. Mrs. Nor- 
land has a beautiful, but black Portuguese 
girl, whom she has brought with her from 
India, who not only assists at the faro-table, 
but pockets most of the winnings. The 
descendants of the old Portuguese colonists 
are blacker, Mr. Locker tells us, than either 
Mohammedans or Hindoos; and the colour of 
this one’s skin was only in keeping with the 
character of her heart. No sooner does she 
discover the real sentiments of Sir Goodwin, 
and that he will give her five thousand pounds 
on the day that she proves to him satisfactorily 
the death of her mistress’s former husband, 
about which there seems to be some doubt 
and mystery, than she sets herself seriously 
to work, and finds an easy tool in her hus- 
band, a certain barber in the city, Mr. James 
Chigwood, whom she had married in India 
when he was valet to Sir John Halstead, 
whose service he had left because Sir John 
would not allow him a black servant to him- 
self. Dona Serafina da Silvya—for she hated 
to be called Mrs. Chigwood—was, in force of 
character, more than a match for both her 
mistress and her ‘‘ darling Jemmy,” as she 
called her husband, and she could do with 
both just as she pleased. In the meantime, 
a fashionable squire, Starlinghurst, makes 
proposals of marriage to Sir Goodwin’s oldest 
daughter, to which Mrs. Norland is very 
much opposed, and, in fact, begs of the 
baronet to desist from prosecuting his suit, 
and to prohibit Starlinghurst from following 
up his, in order that she herself may marry 
him: for is he not her first love, and the man 
to whom she gave her honour when a simple 
rustic maiden, before ever she became the 
wife of Major Norland? Starlinghurst’s 
marriage, however, with Floretta Anerley— 
much to the disgust of Arthur Taswell, a 
simple but well-intentioned student of the 
law, and former lover—does take place; 


and ler father, the old baronet, is 
more bent on obtaining Mrs. Norland 
than ever. Her former husband by this 


time is discovered to be alive and in 
England under a feigned name, and acting 
as a ‘‘free trader’’ between France and 
England. Inthe properly identifying of this 
man s0 as to frustrate Sir Goodwin’s marriage 
with his wife our author brings into play 
much ingenuity and a great variety of well- 
drawn characters. Among these stand out 
clear and well-defined Mr. Ellerby, the 
prophet ; Mr. Chigwood, the barber, with his 
two bears eating away his substance, and his 
three dark children for whose colour he is 
continually apologizing, telling inquisitive 
strangers that they had come to Nngland 
for their education; and Mr. Chigwood’s 
wife, the Dona Serafina. The starlight walk 
and the two visits to old Mr. Petworth’s hovel 
by Serafina and her reluctant Jemmy make 
one of the most powerful chapters of the 
book. We have Rembrandtish views, too, of 
the Jacobin clubs of the period, and catch 
distant glimpses of young General Bonaparte 


in Paris, and of lame Captain Scott of the | 


Volunteers in Edinburgh. 

Like an ambitious, but not over-skilful 
painter, Mr. Locker has filled every inch of a 
large canvas; and, although the life and 
bustle, individuality, and even colouring 
are complete enough, there is a want in the 
picture of centralization and unity which 
prevents it being regarded as a work of high 
art. If, however, . Locker’s object was 
to give us a realistic view of London life and 
society in the year 1795, and if he only 
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worked the tale into his subject in order to 
give it interest, then he has written a most 
successful book; for, although an anachronism 
occurs here and there, and although Cam- 
bridge men seldom become barbers, and, where 
they do so, would, we are sure, always retain 
in their new craft more palpable tokens of 
their connexion with Alma mater than Mr. 
Chigwood supposes, still we know of no 
single work of fiction relating to the period 
at once so truthful and so interesting. 


J. F. R. 








TRAVELS IN INDIA, CHINA, AND 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Travels and Adventures of an Officer’s Wife in 


India, China, and New Zealand. By Mrs. 
Muter. In Two Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


\ RS. MUTER has had some very narrow 

escapes in her time, In 1857 she finds 
herself at Meerut, in the very midst of the 
Indian rebellion, a witness to some of the 
most horrible scenes which that mighty tem- 
pe produced. She follows her husband, 

jeut.-Colonel of the 13th (Prince Albert's) 
Light Infantry, to Delhi, and accompanies 
him when his health is impaired to one of the 
hill stations, where, soon after their arrival, a 
malignant cholera breaks out, which carries 
off many valuable lives, and leads to the 
flight of the few European families whose 
society had enlivened the sanitarium. -A 
return to England is now resolved upon ; 
and the shores of her native country are 
just heaving in sight when the astern 
Monarch catches fire, and, having a cargo of 
saltpetre on board, finally explodes—fortu- 
nately not until nearly the whole of the pas- 
sengers are safe. Mrs. Muter, only partly 
dressed in man’s clothes, lands at Portsmouth. 
After procuring a change of dress, she and 
her husband proceed to London, where all the 
hotels are filled in consequence of the Epsom 
races, and, haying no luggage, the travellers 
are regarded with suspicious eyes by the 
different landlords as they refuse them ad- 
mission. After hopelessly hunting for rooms 
in all the hotels they can think of, they leave 
it to the cabman to drive them to a place of 
shelter. After this Mrs. Muter proceeds to 
her parents, when the reaction of all she has 
= through brings on a dangerous illness, 

er hair falling off in handfuls. No sooner 
has she recovered than she accompanies her 
husband to Canada; but, returning once 
more te England, she is, ere long, on her way 
to Hong-Kong, Canton, and Peking. Again 
she bends her way homewards, and 1s nearly, 
but not quite, wrecked in a dreadful cyclone 
in the Chinese waters, and nearly drowned 
in trying to land at Ascension Island. Once 
more she reaches England,—and once more 
she sets out for New Zealand,—whence, after 
a short stay, she returns to the East Indies, 
and then bids adieu to her readers. 

Mrs. Muter’s volumes, being written in an 
easy, agreeable style, are, bons the very 
nature of all the scenes the fair authoress 
passed through, highly interesting. We are 
conducted to places where, only a few years 
ago, some of the great dramas of history 
were enacted. We have seldom read a better 
sketch than is here presented of the first out- 
break of the Indian rebellion. We have 
seen fuller accounts, but none that portrayed 
so well the feeling of insecurity, suspicion, 
and terror that crept over the British com- 
munities when the alarming extent of the 
native rebellion became manifest. What 
fearful odds British courage had to fight 
against, and yet, how triumphantly it came 
off ! 

It was probable that the mutiny would begin 
at astation held by European troops, from the 
fact that these only had the commanders who 
had the power to coerce; and so it proved ; for it 
was in the attempt to punish the mutinous con- 
duct of the 3rd Cavalry that the revolt was pre- 
cipitated. How much we owe to this precipita- 
tion may be best conjectured by considering the 
plan said to have been proposed by the ae 
On the Queen’s birthday, which was to be cele- 
brated one fortnight later, they were to parade, 
according to their plot, with arms loaded, and 
pouches filled with ball cartridge. It was then 
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the custom for British regiments to stand by 
the side of Indian battalions, and fire a feu-de- 
joie in honour of the event. The captain of each 
company of Europeans sees the service-ammuni- 
tion carefully removed, and its place supplied by 
three rounds of blank. While the English sol- 
dier was discharging his harmless powder in the 
air, the bullets of his Hindoo ally were to be 
directed at his heart. The scheme was simple 
and practicable in the highest degree ; and, if 
carried out with seerecy and resolution, would 
have swept every European soldier, in one and 
the same hour, from the face of India. A mas- 
sacre more foul—more wide-spread—more disas- 
trous—had neyer before been so completely in 
the power of a people. Had it been carried out, 
her Majesty would have had the heart-rending 
reflection that her birthday was the blackest in 
the annals of a nation whose history extends over 
a thousand years, and whose, operations embrace 
the globe. If ever in human events the hand of 
God has been manjfest, it was displayed during 
this perilous period. From the commencement 
of the outbreak to the fall of Delhi, our career 
was a succession of miraculous deliverances ; and 
perhaps there was no officer of experience and 
intelligence in the country who would have con- 
sidered our escape possible, in the event of a 
general mutiny of the Bengal army, had the opi- 
nion been asked before the mutiny began. 


Mrs. Muter has frequently been asked if 
the reported murders and escapes were true, 
and eyen if any foundation existed for such 
reports! Her reply is to the point :— 

I will take the first house, which became a true 
type of what numbers throughout India were 
destined to become; and one spot of road-side, 
which furnished but a poor sample of many more 
horrible scenes. Near the gaol stood a neat brick 
chunammed bungalow. This gaol held the 
Sowars whose sentence of imprisonment had pre- 
cipitated the revolt. It was situated behind the 
lines of their corps, and the first act of the 3rd 
Cavalry, who led the outbreak, was to release 
their comrades and the other convicts in confine- 
ment. It was Sunday evening, and I believe a 
few friends had assembled in this house. They 
must have been surrounded, and every hope of 
escape lost, before even a conception of what was 
impending had entered their minds. The con- 
clusions Captain M. formed were from what he 
saw. It seemed that they had fled to their bed 
and bath-rooms, seeking any hiding-place in their 
desperate extremity. Attempts had been made 
to burn down the bungalow, which were de- 
feated by the nature of its materials, and the 
volumes of smoke had only blackened the walls 
and the ceilings, as if to throw a pall over the 
tragic acts the fire refused to obliterate, leaving 
the place a charnel-house, black with crime. The 
doors and window-frames had been torn from 
their positions, the furniture was gone, the mat- 
ting in shreds, and trampled by a thousand feet, 
the plaster soiled and broken. Following in the 
flight of the inmates, a bedroom was entered, 
where a pile in the centre attracted attention, 
requiring an inspection to understand what it 
was. Charred ends of chairs and tables were 
mixed with burnt ends of limbs and fragments of 
garments! ‘The proceedings, of which the proofs 
lay here, were difficult to realize, and took some 
time to comprehend. Men and women dying 
from sword-cut wounds must have been heaped 
upon their own broken furniture, till the vestiges 
left by the fire applied to the pile did not even 
tell the number of the victims. The walls were 
dark with smoke—the floor stained with blood— 
and the air tainted with the smell. It was eas 
to trace the rush of desperate men into the small 
adjoining apartments, where their bodies lay just 
as they had furnished subjects for the brave 
swords of the rabble to hack at and to hew. 


After the capture of Delhi Mrs. Muter 
takes up her residence at that place, giving 
interesting details of all that goes on. For 
a time treasure-hunting becomes an exciting 
pursuit, 

My husband was actively and successfully en- 

After an early breakfast, he would start 
with a troop of Coolies, armed with picks, crow- 
bars, and measuring-lines. A house said to con- 
tain treasure would be allotted for the day’s pro- 
ceedings, and the business would commence by a 


careful survey of the premises. The houses en- 


closed a large extent of ground, generally con- 
taining two or three courts. The rooms faced on 
the courts, which were usually planted with 
grass, and shaded with shrubs. ‘The houses 
seldom rose above one storey, with flat roofs, and 
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staircases leading up to them, greatly facilitating 
the survey. By a careful measurement of the 
roofs above, and ofthe rooms below, any concealed 
space could be detected. Then the walls were 
broken through, and, if there’ was a secret room, 
or a built-up niche, or recess, it would be disco- 
vered, and some large prizes rewarded their 
search. On one occasion I had asked a few 
friends to lunch, expecting Captain M. home, 
when a guest informed me that there was no 
chance of his return, as a large treasure he could 
not leave had been found. It was late when he 
came back, with thirteen waggons, loaded with 
spoil, and, among other valuables, 80,000 rupees ; 
in English money, £8,000. On another occasion, 
after thoroughly ransacking a house, and obtaining 
silver vessels and gold ornaments, before the party 
withdrew, a Cooly was directed to drive his pick 
into the grass of the court, and the first stroke 
went through a bag of a thousaud rupees, 

Mrs. Muter was one of the few European 
ladies who visited Peking shortly after it had 
been taken possession of by the English and 
French forces. Her information may prove 
of more than ephemeral yalue, since the 
friendly relations we thought established 
with the Chinese may perhaps not continue. 
The Celestials seem to be inclined to play 
their old game of breaking faith with the 
Barbarians. At least, no other interpretation 
can be put on the sudden dismissal of Captain 
Sherard Osborne and his fleet. Our mer- 
chants had fondly hoped that by means of 
this armament the coast and rivers of China 
would be freed from pirates and rebels and 
become accessible to a more unrestricted 
commercial intercourse. But suddenly the 
Chinese authorities draw back, dismiss the 
Anglo-Chinese forees—perhaps from fear that 
they might be too powerful to be kept in 
proper subordination by so weak a central 
government—and rather allow the pirate and 
the rebel to commit dreadful outrages than 
see a well-matured plan for the development 
of China carried out. A severer lesson than 
even that inflicted upon them by the capture 
of their capital will probably be needed 
before the Flowery Land will learn to under- 
stand the drift and meaning of our political 
ethics. 

All Europeans must feel disappointment on first 
entering Peking. There is an innate love of con- 
gruity—a feeling in the human mind that things 
should be in harmony—which is offended when 
grossly outraged ; and I never more strongly expe- 
rienced this feeling than when I entered Peking. 
“Of all nations of impostors the Chinese must 
take the foremost.place!” I mentally exclaimed, 
as my glance shot down the broad and dirty 
street, taking in miles of mean and filthy houses. 
“Ts this the treasure inclosed by so wonderful a 
wall ?—Did ever grand casket hold so paltry a 
gem ?—Did ever, even in the wildest flight of Irish 
fancy, imposing entrance lead to so poor a hovel ?” 


The authoress offers some sensible remarks 
about New Zealand, which she considers the 
best of all our colonies, though as yet in 
embryo. During her stay the good ship 
John Duncan arrived, haying on board Miss 
Rye and the young lady emigrants. ‘I 
hold her plan,” says Mrs. Muter, ‘‘ to be an 
attempt to reconcile fire and water. To say 
the least, the colony is, as yet, unripe for 
what she proposed. If there be not a place 
for educated men without capital, there is 
not likely to be such a place for educated 
women. The brothers of these ladies could 
only maintain themselyes by descending to 
the most menial labour, losing their places 
in society, and perhaps acquiring low vices 
as well as low manners. Surely Miss Rye 
does not lead to the antipodes a young lad 
to place her as a dairy-maid in an uncout 
establishment where wild cows are milked ? 
Yet, can she make her a positive offer of any 
other situation not merely speculative ?”’ 

In leaving Mrs. Muter’s charming 
yolumes we would recommend them to all 
who like to have the impressions of an intel- 
ligent, kind-hearted lady, who has visited 

of great political interest, and writtén 

own all she saw and heard. In some in- 

stances we would have wished her to have 

been less brief. Or did we think her too 

brief because she makes everything so inter- 
esting that we are sorry when she leaves off ? 
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BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTA- 
TEUCH: PART IY. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined by the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part IV. (Longman 
& Co.) 


‘‘ TT is for us to choose whether we will 
make the worst of all scientific inquiry 
or whether we will make the best of it; 
whether we will treat critical researches into 
the nature and authority and language and 
history of the sacred books as heretical, 
infidel, unbelieving attacks, or whether we 
will hail them, even when mistaken, as con- 
tributions to the one great aim in which we are 
all engaged—of a better knowledge of God’s 
word, a better understanding of God’s will.” 
We cannot commence the present more 
detailed review of the important work whose 
appearance is noticed in our 52nd number as 
‘* the literary event of the week,’’ better than 
by the above quotation from the noble sermon 
preached by Dean Stanley before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford as his ‘‘ I*arewell,” on Advent 
Sunday last. We would add, again adopting 
Dr. Stanley’s words, that we approach with- 
out apprehension the examination of any 
Scriptural question, however grave, because 
wo are convinced that, ‘‘in the religion of 
Christ better understood, in the mind and 
words and works of Christ more and more 
fully perceived,”’ there lies ‘‘a strength far 
aboye all the conflicts of critics and contro- 
versialists, far above all the questions of 
dates and names and numbers ’’—a strength 
whereby we may nerve ourselyes ‘‘ neyer to 
surrender for our age or for our church the 
noble ambition that faith and freedom, truth 
aud goodness, may yet be reconciled.” We 
are satisfied that the only danger attend- 
ing such inquiries as those which the 
Bishop of Natal has commenced, and, with a 
manly disregard of personal consequences, is 
prosecuting into the historical character of 
the Pentateuch, arises from the fatal mistake 
of substituting our own notions of what a 
Divine Revelation ought to be, in place of von- 
clusions as to what such a Revelation is, 
founded upon a calm and painstaking exami- 
nation of the phenomena through which we 
conceive it to haye been made. Such an 
examination is the recognised road to cer- 
tainty in all Natural Science. Why should 
Biblical Science be an exception? ‘The 
scientific inquirer, in every other case, pro- 
ceeds fearlessly. He has not shrunk from 
searching into any natural phenomenon lest 
beneath its apparent order and harmony he 
should find confusion and discord. Hitherto 
he has always been rewarded by the dis- 
covery, beneath the surface, of a wisdom far 
surpassing in its majestic simplicity any- 
thing that he had imagined. Why should 
not the Scriptural inquirer exercise a little of 
this scientific faith? Why should the so- 
called, orthodox interpreter of the Bible make 
it his business to trade in ‘‘ excuses,” and 
rack his brains to find ‘‘ apologies” for 
the ‘‘ Word of God.” Why should he 
not assume that the ‘‘ word” of his Creator 
will bear looking into as elosely as his works ; 
and look into it accordingly, with the rever- 
ence of true humility—of the humility which 
condescends to learn, and dreads only the 
self-deception of falsehood ? Certainly this is 
the only spinit worthy of men persuaded that 
they are dealing with a genuine manifesta- 
tion of their Creator, made through the his- 
tory of certain members of the human family 
selected by His wisdom and goodness for this 
special purpose. And if, on this subject, a 
personal reference is admissible, we may 
affirm, as the result of a good deal of time 
and labour bestowed on such an unsparing 
examination of the Scriptures, the growing con- 
viction that, by the honest and fearless appli- 
cation of this method, ‘‘ the wisdom of God 
will be justified of His children,” and the 
mists and confusion of theological contro- 
versy will roll away, slowly revealing to the 
universal consciousness of mankind the 
eternal realities of truth. : 
With these prefatory observations, for 
which the present state of public feeling on 
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the question of Scriptural criticism seems to 
us to call, we proceed to give an account of 
the Fourth Part of Bishop Colenso’s work— 
a work which even its opponents must admit 
to exhibit an exhaustive method of criticism, 
combined with a fulness and impartiality in 
the statement of opinions opposed to those of 
its author more often praised than practised. 

The present Part consists, besides the 
Preface, which has been already noticed, of 
two great divisions, preceded by a discussion 
on the age of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
followed by an appendix on the Book of 
Enoch, with reference especially to its in- 
fluence upon the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Of these divisions, the first, from 
chap. ii.—viii., is occupied by an elaborate 
critical examination of the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, which the Bishop may 
be said to crawl over, verse by verse, pointing 
out a great variety of diversities of expression, 
of which the one most generally known is the 
exclusive use in certain parts of these chap- 
ters of the word Elohim, and in other parts 
of the words Jehovah-Elohim, or Jehovah, 
as the name of God; whence he infers that 
‘‘these chapters are a composite narrative, 
the product of different authors, to each of 
whom may be assigned his own particular 
part of the work.” These indications of 
different authorship are, indeed, so numerous 
and persistent, that they amount, in Bishop 
Colenso’s judgment, to a demonstration that 
the chapters in question do contain two dis- 
tinct sets of stories proceeding from different 
authors. In chapters vil. and viii. the Bishop 
exhibits these stories separately, as two dis- 
tinct narratives, with the following results :— 
The Elohistic narrative is perfectly continuous, 
sothat, whenthe Jehovistic matter is removed, 
it reads as one connected history, without 
requiring the introduction of a single word to 
fill up the gaps. The Jehovistic narrative is 
very nearly, but not quite, continuous. It 
begins in Gen. il. 4 with an abrupt sentence, 
serving to fuse it with the previous Elohistic 
statement in Gen. i. to ii. 3. And, when the 
Klohistic matter is removed, it is necessary, 
in seven places, six being in the history of the 
Flood, to introduce a few words in order to 
complete the sense. But these words are 
only such formal statements as-——that 
‘* Lamech begat again a son,” that ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah commanded Noah to make an ark,” 
that ‘‘ Noah and all his house went into the 
ark,” &c.—statements which, as the Bishop 
observes, ‘‘might be omitted by a compiler 
without impropriety, since they contain 
nothing but what the Elohistic narrative 
states almost in the same words,” though 
important as proving, what other circum- 
stances confirm, that the Elohistic narrative 
was written before the Jehovistic, and forms 
the matrix into which the Jehovistic matter 
was inserted in the formation of the present 
Book of Genesis. 

in the opinion of Hupfeld andother German 
critics, the continuity discoverable in this 
Jehovistic narrative is such as to show that 
it was originally written as an independent 
account, and worked up with the older narra- 
tive into the shape in which we now possess 
it, possibly with a few independent additions, 
by a third person. Bishop Colenso, however, 
although his own labours have brought out 
the continuity of the Jehovistic story more 
completely and satisfactorily than has ever 
been previously done, suspends his judg- 
ment on the question of the original relation 
of the two narratives until his analysis has 
been extended to the other parts of the 
Pentateuch ; but observes that, ‘‘in either 
case’’—i.e., Whether the Jehovistic narrative 
was originally a separate story, or whether 
it was ‘‘ written as a series of sup- 
een arrae interpolations inserted into the 
‘lohistic narrative—the important main point 
—the proof that these chapters of Genesis 
contain two distinct accounts proceeding 
from different writers remains unaffected.” 
This remark is of great consequence. In 
many of the defences of the Mosaic origi 
of the Pentateuch recently published in 
England, use has been made of the differences 
of opinion existing among critics—as to the 











number of distinct authors of whose hands 
traces are discoverable in the book of Genesis, 
as to the particular parts attributable to 
each, and as to whether these were originally 
connected or disconnected with each other— 
to cast a doubt upon the point where all 
agree—namely, that the book embodies the 
work of more than one author. But we may 
easily satisfy ourselves, by a modern instance, 
that such arguments, however plausible, are 
not sound. M. Thierry’s ‘‘ Conquest of 
England by the Normans ”’ is, in many parts, 
a mosaic of citations, taken bodily from the 
old chroniclers, and skilfully interwoven into 
a continuous story. Let any one take up 
this work, and, removing all the marks of 
reference, try, by the internal evidence, to 
sift out the different citations and reassign 
them to their respective authors. He will 
soon satisfy himself of the difficulty of such 
a task, and, when he has tried his hand at it, 
will, woe suspect, be more inclined to admire 
the substantial agreement attained by the 
critics of the Pentateuch as to the passages 
assignable to its different authors than to be 
surprised at their differences of opinion. 
Yet how utterly false would be the reasoning 
that M. Thierry’s book did not embody a 
variety of quotations from different distinct 
writers, because those who attempted to re- 
store the different stones to the workmen 
who originally shaped them did not agree in 
their reconstructions ! 

Haying thus shown that these first two 
chapters of Genesis do embody two distinct 
narratives, the Bishop of Natal proceeds, in 
the second division of his work, to compare 
the two accounts with each other, and with 
our present knowledge—astronomical, geolo- 
gical, zoological, or ethnological—and to point 
out the numerous difficulties and incon- 
sistencies which must, he thinks, prevent 
our attaching to either account, much more 
to the story made up from them both, the 
character of historical records. It would 
far exceed our limits to consider in any 
detail the subjects treated in this discussion, 
which extends over more than two hundred 
pages. We will say only, as the result of a 
careful examination, that those who wish for 
a full and impartial statement of the dif- 
ferences between the Scriptural statements 
on these subjects and the opinions generally 
entertained at the present day by well- 
informed persons, and of the attempts made 
by pious learning and ingenuity to reconcile 
these differences, will find in the Bishop’s pages 
ample materials for gratifying their desire. 

All readers of the previous Parts of Bishop 
Colenso’s work will anticipate that, in his 
judgment, these attempts at reconciliation 
are failures; that he regards the differences to 
be quite irreconcilable; and .considers that, 
unless we are prepared to give up gur present 
knowledge of sun, planets, and stars, of 
the formation of the earth, of the history of 
plants and animals, and of the history of 
mankind, we must be contented to consider 
these stories of Genesis only as records of 
what the Jews, of an age considerably later 
than the time of Moses, supposed to have 
happened in former days; while the question 
whether their thoughts truly represented the 
facts must generally be answered in the 
negative. This is Bishop Colenso’s con- 
clusion; and he believes it to be the con- 
clusion to which the common sense of man- 
kind will in due time bring every one who 
fairly asks himself what views he would 
derive from the Scriptures, using all possible 
grammatical and lexicographical helps, but 
without reference to any scientific know- 
ledge, and what views scientific men have 
attained from the study of nature and 
history, independently of the Scriptures,— 
and compares the results. 

But must this conclusion destroy the belief 
that the Scriptures—ay, even those very parts 
thus full of historical error—constitute a 
genuine revelation of the Divine Father of 
all? We apprehend that it need not ; and so 
Bishop Colenso appears to think. He says of 
the 1st chapter of Genesis, § 161 :— 

There are certain great principles—the very 
core and centre of all true religious teachings— 
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which the pious writer of this chapter lays down 
distinctly amidst all his speculations upon the 
construction of the wniverse :— 

(1) God is the creator and preserver of all 
things. 

(2) Man is made in the image of God. 

(3) All that God made is very good. 

We may add that he also appears to lay down 
distinctly the additional principle that there is 
One Only True God, whose unity underlies the 
multifarious manifestations of his agency. 

In § 489 the Bishop returns to the same 
subject, and says :— 

Those first stirrings of spiritual life among the 
Hebrew people prepared the way for the fuller 
Revelation, in God’s due time, of his Fatherly Love 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; from which also, 
by the quickening influence of the Spirit of 
Grace, has been developed by degrees our modern 
Christianity—not without contributions from the 
gifts bestowed on other portions of the great 
human family, as the same Good Spirit has been 
revealing all along the Name of their Creator to 
the hearts of men, “at sundry times and in 
divers manners,” by different means in different 
measures, among the races of mankind. 

We could wish that on this last point the 
Bishop had given us his opinions in greater 
detail. Jor in it lies the pith of the question 
as to the true relation of the Scriptures to 
modern thought. Its importance may excuse 
the following suggestions towards a solution. 
Christianity has always been regarded as 
essentially a historical religion—a revelation 
of God made to man through a long series of 
facts, which prepared the way for the coming 
of Christ, and marked the providential action 
of God in that great event. We conceive 
that the aversion felt by many good men to 
the criticism of the Scriptures arises mainly 
from the apprehension that this array of sup- 
posed facts will melt away under its hands, 
and leaye them only to their individual 
opinions. But thoso who entertain this fear 
seem to us to overlook the circumstance that 
in the history of mankind the most important 
Sacts have been human beliefs. ‘‘ Yortes vixere 
ante Agamemnona.”’ That which has swayed 
and actually sways mankind has been and is 
far more their beliefs as to facts than the 
actual facts; which, for the most part, are 
very imperfectly known, and often entirely 
misapprehended, by those whose lives are 
most materially influenced by their beliefs as 
to these facts. Is it not, then, probable that, 
if the Divine author of our being should pur- 
pose specially to reveal himself to mankind 
through any series of facts, he would employ 
for that purpose facts taken from this 
most influential class of facts—namely, from 
the thoughts and beliefs of men?’ Why 
should not the revelation consist in the 
growth, under the providential care of the 
All-disposer, among some race whose natu- 
ral aptitudes fitted them for the purpose, of 
such thoughts as would pave the way for the 
diffusion among mankind of beliefs about 
the character of God and man’s relations to 
him conformable to the essential reality, 
and therefore gathering around them an 
ever-accumulating evidence of their truth ; 
as is the case now with the great teachings 
of science ? Admit such a conception of the 
true nature of Revelation and we disarm the 
criticism of the Scriptures of all its terrors ; 
nay, we may grow thankful to it for turn- 
ing our eyes away from the outward circum- 
stances accompanying the progress of the 
Revelation to its true substance—from ques- 
tions as to the way in which men came to 


| their beliefs, to the beliefs attained ; and thus 


transferring the fulcrum of our religious 
faith from the words of the Bible to Him 
to whose ever-present influence they bear 
witness. The critic humanizes the Scrip- 
tures; everywhere he points out in them 
the mind and the hand of man—his ignor- 
ance, and errors. We dread at first that 
the disclosure will banish God from its pages. 
But the fear is groundless. Our present 
experience may satisfy us that the more 
thoroughly the Bible is humanized to our 


thoughts, the more thoroughly shall we 
appreciate the Divine Spirit breathing from 
it. Is it not a wonderful thing that our 
restless, earth-deciphering, ocean-yan- 
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quishing, star-measuring, time-annihilating 
, with its accumulated stores of observa- 
tion and theory, should find the fittest expres- 
sion for its deepest emotions in words that 
burst 3000 years ago from the lips of men, 
for whom the earth was limited to an incon- 
siderable part of Asia and Africa; for whom 
Greece, with her treasures of history and art 
and philosophy, and Rome, with her vast 
creations of law, and Modern Science, with all 
her endless marvels, were not? Shall we be 
angry with criticism because the results of its 
investigations compel us to look for the Reve- 
lation of the Divine, not in the imperfect 
speculations and uncertain knowledge of the 
human intellect, but in these profoundest 
depths of the human personality? Not by 
the changeful element of conception, but by 
the unchanging spring of trust and love, 
welling up in its pages from their deep 
source in the Divine nature, has the Bible 
been a blessing to mankind; and from this 
ring, generation after generation will con- 
tinue to draw the unfailing waters of spiritual 
life, when the ingenious unrealities of Biblical 
apology have taken their proper place along- 
side of the cycles and epicycles of the Ptole- 
maic astronomy. KE. V.N. 








VON BAER ON PAPUANS AND 
ALFOUROUS AND THE ORIGIN OF 
SPECIES. 

Ueber Papuas und Alfuren. Ein Commentar zu 
den beiden ersten Abschnitten der Abhandlung 
“Crania Selecta ex Thesauris Anthropologicis 
Academice Imperialis Petropolitane.” Von 
K. E. von Baer. 

On Papuans and Alfourous. By K. E. von Baer. 
(St. Petersburg.) 

4 ger English world of science has been 

for the last twenty years more or less 
familiar with the name of K. E. yon Baer. 

It is to Dr. Carpenter and to Professor 

Huxley that we mainly owe the knowledge 

we have of his larger works, and the results 

of his long life of hier. Of the standard 
re dogg come memoirs to which these writers 

ave so repeatedly drawn our attention, it is 
not our purpose to speak; they were pub- 
lished in Germany now many years ago, and 
copious selections have been translated for 
the exclusively English reader in Mr. 

Taylor’s scientific memoirs. The paper on 

the Papuans and Alfourous, the title of 

which we have placed at the head of this 
article, is one of many which have appeared 
within the last few years in the publications 
of the Imperial Aeidony of St. Petersburg ; 
and Von Baer himself, who is never. bitter 
but when the Crimean war and its memories 
of Kertch pass before him, and never queru- 
lous but when he smarts under the difficul- 
ties of communication which his half-yearly 
frozen home entails upon him, will be able 
to understand and pardon the negligence 
with which ‘the Western Civilizers of 

Turkey,” as he once or twice calls us, 

may seem to haye treated his later writ- 


ings. 
The memoir now before us is divisible into 
two great portions. The first treats of the 
Papuans, whose relationships and affinities, 
in past times, to Asiatics and Australian 
aborigines have caused more discussion than 
we hope will ever arise as to their future 
relations in the Feejee Islands and elsewhere 
to European and Australian colonizers. The 
second part of the paper, eight pages out of 
seventy-eight, is a Scholium or corollary (to 
use the author’s language in 1828, in his 
‘*Entwickelung’s Geschichte ’’)—a Schluss, 
or conclusion, as he styles it in 1859—to the 
receding memoir. It says little of the 
apuans, but much of the much wider sub- 
ject of the origin of all species and of the unity 
of man. It was, indeed, with the express 
purpose of setting in a clear light the loose, 
unscientific carelessness with which certain 
writers have assumed a plurality of origin 
for the human species, that Von Baer wrote 
the paper. His own words are, at page 72 of 
the paper as published separately, or page 
341 of the paper as it stands in the Mémoires 
de V Académie Impériale de St. Pétersbovrg, 





tome viii. (both numbers, be it remarked, as 
a hint to our own Royal, Linnean, and other 
publishing societies, being given on each page 
of the Separat-Abdruck) :— 

Ich will nicht leugnen dass die vorhergehende, 
nicht eben sehr erquickliche, Erorterung zum Theil 
darauf berechnet war, diese Ungenirtheit (man 
verzeihe das ausliindische Wort, da, wie es mir 
scheint, das Wesen selbst nicht Germanisch ist), 
diese Ungenirtheit also, mit der man Menschen- 
Species aufstellt recht anschaulich zu machen. 
We have above translated as much of the 
above sentence as will well bear translation ; 
and now, before detailing our author’s views 
on the ever-vexed questions above instanced, 
we will give a short sketch of his 
views upon certain points of less general 
interest, but still of primary ethnological 
importance. 

In THE READER of October 24th, 1863, 
-we have at page 483, an abstract of a paper 
by Mr. Wallace on the ethnology of the 
Indian Archipelago ; and it is not necessary 
to say that Mr. Wallace's long residence in 
that ‘‘ Sixth Division of the World”’ gives, 
without taking into consideration his more 
strictly scientific claims, the very greatest 
weight to anything he may favour us with 
relative either to its human or to its merely 
animal inhabitants. But, though what Mr. 
Wallace writes will make all else which has 
preceded it old, it is yet not without interest 
to see in what points the two naturalists 
agree, and in what they differ, writing as 
they do of the same races of mankind—the 
one surrounded by the men themselves, with 
their crisp hair and sooty skins in Oceania, 
whilst the other had to piece together the 
loosedescriptions of voyagers, and reconstruct 
from them the actual savage, with the aid of 
a scanty series of their dry crania in St. 
Petersburg. Sir William Jones allowed 
that the perusal of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh” had con- 
vinced him that it is not impossible to under- 
stand the East even without visiting it; and 
Von Baer’s memoir will convince us that, 
with due scientific caution, a theory of the 
populations of a country we have never 
visited may be constructed, which will not 
prove to utterly at variance with the 
actual facts when detailed by a thoroughly 
accomplished and all but naturalized eye- 
witness. 

With reference, then, to the relations sub- 
sisting between the populations of the Indian 
Archipelago, the Malays, the Papuans, and 
the Alfourous, we may say at once that there 
is little, if any, difference between the views 
of the Eastern traveller and the Russian pro- 
fessor. Neither naturalist can see any reason 
for holding that New Guinea ever contained 
two entirely distinct varieties of the human 
species, and neither would attempt to make 
out a case for classing the Malays with the 
Papuan stock. Mr. Wallace would do away 
with the word ‘‘ Malayo-Polynesian” alto- 

ether, we suspect; the affinities of the 

alays he, like Mr. Finlayson, considers to 
be Asiatic, though their island habits may 
have made them to differ even more from 
their mainland kinsmen than the soldiers of 
Nicias did from those of Gylippus. The 
affinities of the Polynesian he considers to be 
Papuan. Von Baer, being a countryman of 
Humboldt, ‘cannot be expected to give up 
the Malayo-Polynesian theory; but he says 
distinctly, p. 68 (336), that, ‘‘ according to the 
present state of our knowledge, the Papuan 
stock was not always so distinct from the 
Polynesian (Oceanic) as at present, but that 
more Malanesian blood has been intermingled 
with the Oceanic than one is usuaily inclined 
to believe.” These are great points of agree- 
ment; the points of difference, though con- 
siderable, are smaller. Von Baer, though 
repudiating the stories of the existence of a 
straight-haired people living inland with an 
indigenous name, ‘‘ Alfourous,” retains, 
nevertheless, this ambiguous vocable, and 
denotes with it a variety of the Papuan stock, 
which, he thinks, coincides in osteological, 
and differs but in capillary peculiarities from 
the Australian, and which, he suggests, 
p- 70 (338), may have arisen from some very 


early intermixture of the New Hollanders 
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with the Papuans proper. And, secondly, 
in making two divisions at all of the 
Papuans, and suggesting that they may 
possibly be of kin to continental Indian 

eoples—such as the Bheels, as described 
oy the brothers Schlagintweit, or the curly- 
headed inhabitants of Kamaon, described in 
the Asiatic Researches for 1828—we imagine 
Von Baer will be found at issue with Mr. 
Wallace. Firstly, with reference to the evi- 
dence which the dissimilarity of Australian 
and Papuan hair may be held to furnish for 
the distinctness of the two races, we think 
Von Baer has been induced by certain Eng- 
lish accounts of it to consider it as of more 
importance than his own judgment would 
have led him to do. This, indeed, he half 
accuses himself of doing; ‘‘ Nolim,” says he, 
in his Crania Selecta (p. 10), ‘‘dici me de 
lana caprina rixari in hac descriptione.” As 
a matter of authority we believe most colonial 
observers are agreed that the distinctions 
formerly laid down as existing between the 
New Guinean and the New Hollander are 
too slight to warrant us in considering them 
to be distinct varieties in at all the same 
sense that every Sydney settler will tell us a 
Malay is distinct from an Australian. And, 
as a matter of fact, we constantly find notices 
of Australian aborigines who live as far 
away from New Guinea, and from contact 
with the Papuan, as Moreton Bay or even 
Victoria, and yet, like him, possess woolly 
hair. Mr. Earl is our authority for the first 
of these statements, and Mr. W. E. Stan- 
bridge, in the first volume of the Ethnological 
Society’s Transactions, for the second. Some 
weight has, it is true, been laid on the dif- 
ference which the words tufted and frizzled, 
as applied to the Papuans on the one hand, 
and woolly, as occasionally applicable to the 
mainland Australians on the other, may be 
taken to imply; but modes of dressing must 
count for much in the explanation of such 
differences as these. The coiffure adopted in 
Europe by the insular or peninsular inhabi- 
tants of. Portland differentiates them most 
sharply from their mainland neighbours in 
Weymouth ; but we have reason to believe 
that, in each case, the effect is due exclusively 
to artificial means. 

In this first point, then, we are inclined to 
think Von Baer has given too much weight 
to slight points of difference ; in the second, 
which we will now proceed to state, Mr. 
Wallace’s authority induces us to think that 
both Von Baer and the great majority of 
ethnologists have assigned too much import- 
ance to certain external points of resem- 
blance. Von Baer suggests that the outcast 
wild tribes of India and of the Malay 

eninsula may be of the same stock as the 
apuans. Mr. Wallace says distinctly, 
‘*The Negritoes of the Philippines and the 
Semangs of Malacca differ in most important 
characters from the Papuan races with which 
they have been hitherto classed, and must be 
considered to have Asiatic rather than Poly- 
nesian affinities.” (See READER, Oct. 24, 
p- 483). We shall look with much interest 
for a full exposition of this statement from 
the ae trustworthy person who has 
made it. The tendency of most recent 
writers has been to suggest, more or less 
rdedly, that kinship and affinity will one 

ay be found to subsist, not merely between 
the Semangs of the Malay peninsula and the 
Papuans, but even between the Andaman 
and Nicobar islanders and this la‘ter race. 
The existence of a Megapodius in the 
Nicobar Islands, and of another in Australia, 
will seem to the -non-naturalist world to 
prove as little as to the kinship of the human 
inhabitants of the small and of the great 
island, as the existence of salmon in the 
river at Monmouth, and their (non-) 
existence in the river at Macedon, proved 
as to the conclusion Fluellen based upon 
his only half-true premises. Mr. Wallace, 
however, will, we think, feel it incum- 
bent upon him to explain away this fact, 
and we doubt not he will do so satisfac- 
torily. Meantime, Mr. Earl, who writes from 
Province Wellesley in the Malay peninsula, 
is not only conyinced that the Semangs and 
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the Andaman islanders are all of the same 
stock as the Papuans, but is inclined to 
extend the spread of the Australian race 
even into the mainland of Hindostan. This, 
we have said, Von Baer suggests may pos- 
sibly turn out to be the case; and we may 
add that there are one or two observations 

ut on record by the much-travelled Picker- 
ing, in his ‘‘ Races on Mankind,” which show 
that he would not be unlikely to side with 
Von Baer and Mr. Earl upon this most 
interesting question. It is of some scientific 
importance to note that Mr. Brayley came 
five-and-thirty years ago to very much the 
same conclusions as Von Baer and Mr. Earl 
have recently arrived at. Huis views are con- 
tained in a very remarkable and very short 
paper written in 1828, and published in 1832 
in the London and Edinburgh Philosophical 
Magazine (p. 466). And, as from the case of 
the St. Petersburg professor, so from that of 
Mr. Brayley, the ethnologist who never 
travels, except from library to library within 
the limits of these islands, will draw comfort 
and encouragement. For it does not appear 
that Mr. Brayley himself had ever visited the 
East; indeed, the year in which he wrote— 
1828—was the year in which the Dutch 
naturalist, Salomon Miller, sailed for Oceania, 
and the year before that in which the Astro- 
labe and all its treasures returned to France ; 
and it was nearly twenty years before the 
voyage of H.M.S. Fly, and more than twenty 
before the publication of ‘‘ The Voyage of the 
Rattlesnake.” Mr. Brayley’s memoir, though 
short to read, is yet too long to quote and too 
good to be abridged, and we content ourselves 
with thus drawing to it the attention it merits. 
The conclusion, Schluss or Scholium, to the 
memoir before us opens with an expression 
of the writer’s conviction that further re- 
searches into the language, physical confor- 
mation, and customs of the dark-skinned 
tribes of India, and of the inhabitants of 
Eastern Africa and Madagascar as well, are 
urgently required before we can decide on 
the affinities of the Oceanic Negritoes. Then, 
with a recommendation of the employment of 
the photographic process, as excluding the 
working of preconceived opinions, and with the 
suggestion that, werea hundred thousand iron 
hatchets to be given or exchanged away, a 
clever Governor-General might have the whole 
of New Guinea at his disposal, Von Baer 
passes to the more general questions of the 
unity of our own, and the origin of every 
other species. It is against the well-known 
American doctrine of ‘‘ many not specifically 
distinct species of men” that Von Baer’s 
remarks are directed; the names, however, 
of his opponents he forbears to give. 

Looking at man but as a subject for zoolo- 
gical investigation, or as, in plain terms, a 
biped mammal, ‘and waiving for the moment 
all consideration of his moral, mental, and 
spiritual faculties, and their exponent lan- 

ages, Von Baer asks what ground do the 

nown facts of distribution of animals afford 
us for assuming a plurality of origins for the 
human species? Can a single mammalian 
species be named, now that we are looking at 
man but as at a biped member of the class, 
i the case of which we have a shadow of 
evidence for assuming that it had two distinct 
centres of primordial origination? The 
South American tapir forms, he proceeds 
to say, with its fellow of Sumatra a single 
exception ; and he anticipates that differences 
will be found between the two of greater 
importance than those we have become as 
yet acquainted with. Mr. Tomes’s paper 
in the Zoological Society's Proceedings (vol. 
x1x., 1851) Von Baer does not refer to, 
though it goes some way towards anticipat- 
ing his anticipations that, as our knowledge 
widens, even this exception to the great rule 
of no single mammalian, or, indeed, of no 
air-breathing species, being found in two 
distinct parts of the world without our beine 
able to divine the method of its transporta- 
tion from the one to the other, will prove 
to be no exception at all. Glancing, and 
no more, at the facts of distribution as 
they concern fresh-water fish and the 
invertebrata, at the floating ice and island- 


Chains of our own days, and the submergence 
of entire continents in geological seras, Von 
Baer exclaims, ‘‘ How, then, can we persuade 
ourselves that man alone has made his ap- 
pearance on this earth of ours at different 
points upon it by primitive origination ? 
‘“< Wie wollen wir es uns verstindlich machen 
dass der Mensch allein an verschiedenen 
Punkten durch primitiv Zeugung erschien?”’ 
—P. 73 (341). 

Our white horses, he proceeds, differ as 
much from our black as a Negro skin does 
from a European; our common goat’s nasal 
bones are as much depressed, when com- 
pared with those of the Egyptian goat, 
as the nose of the most debased of the 
human species can be when compared with 
the idealized profile of the Arian Indra; 
and, the test of fertilization giving the same 
answer in all three cases alike, it is simply 
foolish to say that in two of these cases the 
subjects of comparison are of the same, and 
in the third of different species. This brings 
us to the question, What do we mean by the 
term species ? and Von Baer, having stated 
his definition, proceeds in the same paren- 
thesis to state his views as to the origination 
of species. He defines species, as does 
Quatrefages, to be the assemblage of indi- 
viduals which are or could be connected by 
the tie of descent. ‘‘ Die Summe von Indi- 
viduen welche durch Abstammung ver- 
bunden sind oder sein kénnten,”’ p. 74 (342). 
Community of descent entering thus into his 
notion of species, the well-known law of dis- 
tribution, according to which nearly allied 
species occupy nearly adjacent territories, 
compels Von Baer to consider whether com- 
munity of descent may not account for the 
similarity of these species inter se, as well as 
for the similarity of the individuals comprised 
in each and every one of them. After a sum- 
mary of the class of facts to which we allude, 
and to which he says the instance of the Su- 
matran and South American tapir forms the 
only exception amongst mammalia, Von Baer 
comes to the following conclusion :— 

I hold that the distribution of animals makes it 
probable that many of such species as now keep 
themselves distinct, and breed true, were originally 
not distinct ; that is, that they developed out of 
varieties, in the systematic point of view, into spe- 
cifically distinet species. 


An instance of variation under domestica- 
tion is brought forward in support of this 
conclusion ; the guinea-pig is said, on the 
authority of Rengger, to be no longer 
capable of pairing with its parent stock as 
we suppose the Cavia Aperea of South 
America to be. Of rudimentary structures, 
and of the struggle for existence as bearing 
upon this question, Von Baer in this place 
makes no mention. Of Mr. Darwin’s book 
he seems to have had no knowledge ; indeed, 
that now world-famous work appeared but in 
the same year—1859—-as the memoir we are 
analysing, and difficulties of communication 
may be supposed to have prevented the sketch 
and foreshadowing of it, which appeared in 
the Linnean Society’s proceedings a year 
earlier, from becoming known at St. Peters- 
burg. We may observe, by the way, that 
Mr. Darwin seems to have been in equal 
ignorance of this work of Von Baer even so 
lately as March 1863—no notice of it being 
given in the historique prefixed to the third 
edition of the ‘‘ Origin of Species’? which 
appeared at that date. 

Von Baer’s views, therefore, like those of. 
Mr. Wallace, lend some support to Mr. Dar- 
win’s, having been come to independently of 
them, though they are by no means co-exten- 
sive with them. The late Dean of Manchester, 
however, in his work on the Amaryllida- 
ce, published in 1837, expressed opinions | 
very nearly in coincidence with those of the | 
St. Petersburg naturalist. Both writers alike | 
hold that species originally may have been 
more plastic than they now show themselves 
to be, and that in their earlier generations 
they were more prone to diversification than 
they are now that repeated reproduction has 
intensified the working of heredi trans- 
mission. And both alike would refuse “ to 








let analogy lead them to the belief that all 
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plants and animals have descended from some 
one ‘prototype.” 

“Tf,” says Von Baer, “I should assign such 
importance to transmutation as to conceive that 
even man was developed out of other animals, and 
these again one out of another till one comes to 
the monad, it seems to me that I should but be 
stringing together whole series of unknown and 
ununderstood mysteries.”—P. 76 (344). 

But, though in other orders divergent 
individuals may found races which, after a 
certain number of generations, harden into 
species, there is no evidence that any such 
process has even commenced within the limits 
of our own human family. Count Strzelecki’s 
facts, as they were deemed, have been dele- 
gated to the realms of fiction, and anatomy 
has failed to demonstrate the specific dif- 
ference between races of men far removed 
from each other which the physiology of 
reproduction had been mainly asked to fur- 
nish. If the arguments we allude to were as 
irrefragable as they are unsound, still the 
doctrine of the common origin of all men 
from one stock would be, on such ground as 
that taken by the late Dean of Manchester 
and Von Baer, entirely unassailable. But 
the fact is that physiology and anatomy, 
when confined to the pes. her of man, 
will cast no shadow of doubt over the 
serene mind of the staunchest believer 
in the immutability of species ; and, if man 
may be thought of zoologically at all, he may 
be taken as a typical example of what a well- 
marked species is. And, except on the view 
of our being as fair a subject for zoological 
investigation as any animal species whatever, 
the whole question of unity or plurality of 
species becomes, as applied to ourselves, 
simply meaningless. And this Von Baer 
seems more than half inclined to think it is. 
Our moral and spiritual faculties are one 
thing, and the capabilities of the speechless 
brute another; and different laws seem to 
regulate the evolution of the two separate 
kingdoms of rational and irrational beings. 
For, whilst divergence and diversity are the 
very ‘salvation of all lower forms of life, in 
our struggle for existence those nations and 
those individuals survive and prevail and 
persist whose convergence to certain fixed 
standards is the most constant, and whose 
conformity to certain unchanging ideals is the 
closest. 

Von Baer, however, does not hesitate, 
when challenged, to leave this high ground 
and descend into the plain to meet the Poly- 
genist with his own weapons. The position 
he has taken up we commend to the sericus 
attention of Professor Agassiz, and the 
decorum and dignity with which he main- 
tains it to the imitation of certain other 
Transatlantic ethnologists. 








NOTICES. 


Choir d’Opuscules Philosophiques, Histo- 
riques, Politiques et Littéraires de Sylvain 
Van de Weyer. (Triibner & Co.)—A FRIEND 
of the author of these “ Opuscules,” although well 
known to the English public by his own literary 
works, has only put his initials “O. D.”’ (Octave 
Delepierre) to the introductory notice. He tells us 
in his preface that, taking as precedents two or 
three celebrated critics of France and Belgium, he 
has collected the essays published at various times 
by M. van de Weyer, a gentleman who not only 
holds a high position as a diplomatist and a states- 
man, but is also an eminent contributor to 
French literature. The editor informs us that 
most of these essays appeared anonymously, the 
copies being limited to a small number; and, as 
the author had no intention of republishing them 








| collectively, many were likely to be altogether lost 
| sight of. The subjects contained in the present 


volume, which is a first instalment, are very 
attractive, and the style is critical and elegant ; 
and their loss to the public would have been a 
matter of much regret. Ten or twelve more essays, 
historical and philosophical, are promised shortly 
by the editor, the whole to form five or six volumes. 
The keen sarcasm with which the opinions of 
the t apostle of free trade are shown up, in 
“ Richard Cobden Roi des Belges,’ renders this 
pamphlet highly entertaining. M. Van de Weyer, 
it appears, has undertaken a biography of all the 
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Englishmen who have published works in the 
French language. He begins with a name little 
known in England, but which acquired some cele- 
brity in France— Thomas Hales, a dramatist, born 
in Gloucestershire about the year 1740, who died 
in Paris 1780. This essay is remarkable for the 
insight it gives into the manners and social habits 
of the French, even to the very verge of the Great 
Revolution, and for the details it affords of the 
dramatic literature of that period. Three of 
Hales’s plays are still in the repertory of the French 
theatre—a literary phenomenon quite curious 
enough to justify the trouble taken by M. Van de 
Weyer in enteriug into the amusing particulars of 
his life and works. One striking feature of these 
essays is the very extensive reading therein dis- 
played by the author, who is evidently well ac- 
quainted with every work that has even the 
remotest bearing on the subject on which he 
writes. By the varied information he conveys, he 
cannot fail to rivet the attention of the reader. 
For instance, in the “ Lettre & M. Miineh,” who 
had attributed to M. Van de Weyer the author- 
ship of a work which he had never dreamt of 
writing, there is, mingled with a keen satire against 
mercenary authors, quite a literary history of the 
imaginary works existing in England, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, &c. Only to mention a few of 
these, one is surprised to find that Pope, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, Swift, Dr. King, Steele, Sterne, Wal- 
pole, and Chalmers should have condescended to 
such light works. This essay also contains some 
curious pages on the use mace by the grave Lord 
Bacon of the facetie of Rabelais, and on the cata- 
logue of imaginary works by Sir Thomas Browne. 
Seventy-six pages of this volume are filled with a 
collection of moral and philosophical maxims, after 
the manner of La Bruyére and La Rochefoucault ; 
and, if we may judge of the mind of the author by 
these specimens of thought and feeling, he must 
be a rare companion and a delightful talker. We 
quote a few of the shortest :— ‘‘Calomnier la 
nature humaine n’est le plus souvent qu’une 
maniére indirecte d’excuser ses propres fautes.’’ 
“Tl n’y a point de grandes choses pour les petits 
> py L’homme donne & tout sa propre mesure.” 

cceur comme le fer ne devient dur qu’en se 
refroidissant.” If we may justly praise the con- 
tents of this volume, we may also add a word of 
commendation to the publisher, Mr. Triibner, who 
has given it to the public in its present elegant 
form and type. 

The Brown Book, A Book of Ready Reference 
to the Hotels, Lodging and Boarding Houses, 
Breakfast and Dining-Rooms, Libraries Public 
and Circulating, Amusements, Hospitals, Schools, 
and Charitable Institutions of London. (Saunders, 
Otley, & Co. Pp. x—152.)—A Goop idea, and 
wey well carried out. “The Brown Book’’ now 
makes its first bow to the public; and, if ap- 
proved, it will.do so in future at the end of every 
six months, at the charge of half-a-crown. No 
country cousin should coms up to the metropolis 
without first studying its lists of hotels and 
boarding and lodging-houses, in which, in all 
cases where they were not purposely withheld, 
the prices of bed, board, lodging, &c., are added 
in a tabular form to the name and situation—the 
former being placed under the names they are 
known by, and the latter under the names of the 
streets in which they are located, in alphabetical 
order. The dinner list is on the same plan as 
that of the hotels ; and, indeed, all the lists are as 
complete as one can hope to find them in a first 
attempt of the kind. There are lists of schools, 
of tutors and governesses, of charities, of literary 
and seientifie societies, and of their meetings ; of 
pudlic libraries and of circulating libraries ; of 
museums, sights, theatres, with their plans, ec. ; 
of music halls, dancing-rooms, &c., &c., in each 
of which there is full and suflicient evidence of 
care and pains taken to make them reliable sources 
of information and reference. These are supple- 
mented by a “ Handy List,” which, in a tabular 
form, arranged in alphabetical order under the 
names of one thousand of the principal streets 
and thoroughfares of the metropolis, gives the 
whereabouts of post-office receiving-houses, pillar- 
boxes, and money-order offices; of commissionaire- 
stations, telegraph-offices, cab-stands, police-sta- 
tions, &e., &.; so that a stranger may journey 
about town without the necessity of asking his 
way, or of making inquiries on other points, 
of any one. “The Brown Book” should be in 
every countimg-house, and on the hall-table of all 
well-to-do private residences, 

Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 
by the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson, M.A. 
Fourth Series. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—Iv is no 
wonder that whatever remains of Mr. Robertson’s 
compositions should be carefully gleaned up and 





offered to the public. The reception given to the 
three volumes of sermons already published 
appears from the following advertisement : “ First 
Series, Eleventh Edition. Second Series, Ninth 
Edition. Third Series, Eighth Edition.” It isa 
matter for unmixed satisfaction that such sermons 
should have had so large a circulation. They 

ssess some obvious popular qualities ; the style 
is pellucid, the illustration abundant, and a vein 
of touching though rather melancholy sentiment 
runs through them all. But, on the other hand, 
the tone is singularly lofty and refined, expressing 
a fastidious contempt for all that is low and 
vulgar ; the doctrinal views are by no means those 
which are now popular and triumphant; and the 
real vices of the day are denounced with genuine 
faithfulness. This fourth volume, though some of 
the sermons in it are fragmentary, is well worthy 
of standing by the side of the others. The Church 
of England had a very limited benefit from Mr. 
Robertson whilst he was living; but by these 
noble and beautiful utterances he, being dead, yet 
speaketh. They are rich with all rhetorical gifts, 
yet they are eminently unrhetorical; they spring 
from the very heart of a brother-man and a 
Christian. 

Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; with a Lecture on the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures. By the late Thomas MacNeeco, 
D.D., Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. Edited by Samuel Butcher, D.D., Reg. 
Prof. of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 
(Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co.)—Dr. MacNreEcr 
was a temperate and orthodox divine, a professed 
disciple in the school of Bishop Butler. His 
sermons have a corresponding character, and we 
can understand their being regarded by his hearers 
as able and creditable discourses. But they have 
no peculiar interest for the world in general. The 
editor bears his testimony that “in Dr. MacNeece 
the University of Dublin lost one of her most 
distinguished ornaments, the divinity school an 
able teacher, his colleagues a wise counsellor, the 
Church of Ireland a loyal son, and his parish a 
faithful minister.” The volume before us quite 
bears out this eulogy. 

Historical Notices of Lady Yester’s Church and 
Parish, Edinburgh: being the Substance of Four 
Lectures delivered before the Members of the 
Congregation. By James J. Hunter, Secretary to 
the Schools, &. (Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hun- 
ter, & Co. Pp. 156.)—In 1647 Lady Margaret 
Hay of. Yester gave the citizens of Edinburgh 
10,000 marks to build that church which has 
ever since borne her name, and which is to the 
Church of Scotland much what Westminster is to 
that of England—viz., the stepping-stone to higher 
preferment. Among other celebrities who have 
been ministers of this church may be mentioned 
William Robertson, the father of Principal 
Robertson, the historian, and of Mrs. Syme, the 
grandmother of Lord Brougham; Dr. Hugh 
Blair, the grandson of the Scottish worthy, 
Robert Blair, of the seventeenth century (Dr. 
Blair was the first professor in Edinburgh of 
rhetoric and belles-lettres, and his published 
sermons remain popular after the lapse of a cen- 
tury); Dr. William Robertson, the historian ; the 
late Principal Lee, Sir David Brewster’s imme- 
diate predecessor in the University; Dr. John 
Caird, Professor of Divinity in Glasgow; and 
many other men of note. Lady Yester’s parish 
covers some of the most historic ground in Fdin- 
burgh; and, if our readerswould become acquainted 
with the events and personages therewith con- 
nected, they cannot do better than go to Mr. 
Hunter’s little volume, which they will find as in- 
teresting as it appears to be historically accurate. 
The many public buildings which are in the 
parish are all faithfully described, and many facts 
about them may be gathered from Mr. Hunter's 
volume which it will be difficult to find else- 
where. 

+ Every-Day Scripture Difficulties Explained and 
Illustrated. By J. E. Prescott, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. The 
Gospels according to St. Matthew and St. Mark. 
(Parker, Son, and Bourn. Pp. vii—348.)—A 
MODERATE, serviceable book for believers wishing 
to be helped over their difficulties rather than find 
plainly stated, “There is a contradiction here ; 
allow it at once; it touches no spiritual truth ; 
face the facts.” In the Genealogies an opponent 
would hardly be satisfied by the answer, “The 
omissions of these particular kings, we may well 
believe, were dictated by some reasons which can 
now be only vaguely conjectured.” In the explana- 
tion of the Cursing of the Fig-Tree, Mr. Prescott 
is nearly right; but he, hke the Archbishop of 
Dublin, seems to us to miss the point of this Acted 
Parable;—the lesson to the disciples of what the 
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result of all the shouts and palm branches of the 
day before would be. The disciples looked for the 
founding of Christ’s earthly kingdom, and might 
well have thought that his entry into Jerusalem 
as a king was the commencement of it; but “the 
time of figs was not yet ;” the kingdom was not of 
this world; this leaf-ful people could bear no 
fruit, were cursf, and withered away. In the 
expounding of dios Mr. Preseott is content to 
say that the same word “ eternal” applies to future 
bliss and torment, and gives the go-by to Mr. 
Maurice’s attempt to lift the word out of the 
region of time into one importing unify with 
God. But, as a whole, the book is a moderate 
and careful one, and will be helpful to Bible- 
readers. 

Scriptural Paraphrases : being a Commentary 
wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, 
and Gospels. By a Layman. (Edinburgh: The 
Caledonian Press ; London: Longman & Co. Pp. 
661.)—Tu1s bulky volume must have been a 
labour of love. It consists throughout of ques- 
tion and answer; and on the margin of every 
page will be found those textual references on 
which the Scriptural authority of the answer is 
based. The author’s system of “ comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual, or one sentence in 
the Bible with another, to impart a general know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures,’ cannot be too 
much commended. So comprehensive, however, 
is the author’s scheme, that the volume may very 
properly be regarded as meant to include a whole 
body of sound divinity. In order that the subject- 
matter of so large a book may be properly within 
the reach of the reader in the way of reference, 
the author has prefixed an elaborate “ analysis” 
of the book, alphabetically arranged. 

Plain Thoughts on Important Subjects. By 
the Ven. R. C. Coxe, M.A., Archdeacon of Lindis- 
farne. (Rivingtons. Pp. 126.) —-Tur Archdea- 
con is a stout champion of the Church of En- 
gland, and in his sermon from the words, “ He 
“ape some, apostles; and some, prophets,” &c., 
1e paints rather a gloomy picture of the infidelity 
and wreck into which German Protestant 
Churches, the Non-Episcopal Churches of Hol- 
landand Presbyterian Churches generally have, 
as he thinks, fallen. “ Heresy and schism,” he 
says, “are self-generative, and self-destructive. 
God gavea Church and Church officers. Neither 
was the Church founded on or derived from the 
Bible; but the Bible resulted from the Church.” 
Under certain reservations, however, he admits 
the absolute supremacy of conscience, and devotes 
two of his sermons to the subject. 

Katie Campbells Protégé; or, Faith and its 
Recompense. By a Minister’s Daughter. (Edin- 
burgh: Maclaren. Pp. 272.)—Katre CAMPBELL 
was a religious girl of humble parentage, and 
her “ protégé” was a baby-boy whom she took at 
the birth, promising to the dying mother to 
see to his bringing-up. The father had gone 
abroad, and his relatjons could not acknowledge 
the wife because they were not aware of the mar- 
riage. Katie fulfils her duties to the letter, and 
brings the child up in a strictly religious manner, 
and ultimately receives the grateful thanks of the 
returned father. 

The Children’s Party; or, a Day at Upland. 
By Cousin Helen. (Partridge. Pp. 80.)—Tue 
book consists of little tales in prose and verse, and 
is more remarkable for its illustrations than its 
text. ‘The Peacock listening to the conversation 
of Mrs. Dove and Miss Woodpecker,” and the 
“ Partridge’s Ball,” which illustrate it, ought to 
sell the book. 

The Golden Rule ; and other Stories for Chil- 
dren. By Mary C. Hume, author of “The Wed- 
ding Guests,” &. (Pitman. Pp. 146.)—Trese 
tales are very prettily told, and are sure to interest 
all little readers. 

British Almanack and Companion for 1864. 
(Knight & Co.)—Tue Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge published the first of this 
valuable series of Almanacks and Companions in 
the year 1828 ; and to that volume we are indebted 
for the radical reform which has since taken 
place in all almanacs published in England from 
that period, up to which the Stationers’ Company, 
enjoying then a monopoly for the production of 
these useful manuals, had made use of that 
monopoly chiefly as a source of revenue, supplying 
the most miserable farrago under the name of an 
almanac at the highest possible price they could 
reckon upon the public giving for it. The entire 
series of the “ British Almanack and Companion,” 
now consisting of 37 volumes, is worth pre- 
serving on one’s shelves as a constant book of 
reference ; the Companion, in particular, containing 
abstracts of all important Acts of Parliament for 
each successive year,« short parliamentary history 
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of the session, a great body of most useful statis- 
tics on interesting home and colonial matters, 
aecounts of public buildings and improvements, 
and other information which one would have to 
hunt up in parliamentary blue-books, or collect 
out of newspapers, at a loss of time, patience, and 
often, too, of temper. The almanac itself con- 
tains all that an almanac may be expected to con- 
tain; and, in saying that the “ British Almanack 
and Companion for 1864” is every way equal to 
its predecessors, we give it the fullest meed of 
praise that can be given. The two together, 
bound up in a single volume, furnish a manual 
of the social progress of the United Kingdom for 
the past year, and one of the best almanacs for 
the present. 

The Licensed Victuallers’ Almanack for 1864, 
fc. (Blake, 134 pp.), contains, besides the 
general information one expects to find in an 
almanac, a mass of interesting statistics, abstracts 
of Acts of Parliament affecting the Trade, anec- 
dotes, &e., culled together with considerable 
judgment. — Rutherfurd’s Household Almanack 
for 1864 is, as its title-page expresses, a year-book 
of useful knowledge, “especially adapted for the 
county of Roxburgh.” — The Liverpool and London 
Fire and Life Assurance Company's Almanack for 
1864 contains a full history of the rise and pro- 
gress of that colossal institution, and a variety of 
information connected with fire and life assurance, 
as well as useful lists on more general matters. 
The pocket-book form in which our copy has 
reached us is as elegant as it is useful.—Pawsey’s 
Ladies’ Fashionable Repository for 1864 is embel- 
lished with six nicely-executed engravings of 
Framlingham Albert Middle-class School; of the 
Arboretum at Ipswich ; of Holkham Hill, Norfolk; 
of the fine old church at Dedham, Essex; of 
Wherstead Park, and of Bartom Hall, Suffolk. It 
reflects considerable credit on Mr. Badcock of 
Ipswich, who is Mr. Pawsey’s successor. 

In the way of almanacs we have also the Con- 
gregational Year- Book, containing the proceedings 
of the Congregational Union for 1863, and general 
statisties of the denomimations —a very bulky 
volume, largely illustrated with woodcuts of new 
churches belonging to the body; the Anglican 
Diary, » Churchman’s almanac, unpretentious in 
form, and confining itself simply to good old- 
fashioned almanac requirements ; the Post-Office 
Almanack, in which we have much postal informa- 
tion; and, lastly, the British Workman’s Alma- 
nack, » large sheet, with a large woodcut after 
Gilbert. 
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The British Quarterly Review opens with a 
long article on the “ Eeclesiastical Questions in 
1864,” and, after considering the various relations 
of Churchmen among themselves, and showing 
what Nonconformity is and will be, the writer 
arrives at the conclusion that “John Bull will 
come to see, though it may be by slow degrees, 
that what he has imagined to be good in the past 
has certainly lost adaptation to the present; in 
other words, that the day in which it seemed pos- 
sible to make the machinery of a National Church 
work satisfactorily is gone, and that the time has 
come for dispensing with such expedients alto- 
gether.” The article on Longfellow glances at 
his poems generally in an appreciative spirit, and 
thinks that, if his “Tales of a Wayside Inn” do 
not increase, they do not diminish, the poet’s 
reputation. Froude’s “ Reign of Elizabeth” is 
carefully examined ; but the writer of the article, 
while agreeing with the historian in the character 
he draws of Elizabeth, and that which he draws of 
Mary, takes exception to his mode of representing 
the religious life of the period. Dr. Vaughan’s 
“ Revolutions in English History” receives a 
large and highly favourable review, and Kirwan’s 
“‘ Modern France,” in another article, is spoken of 
with high approval. “Travels inthe Himalayas” 
is a review of several books of Indian travel, and 
the writer has managed to make it very interest- 
ing. The article entitled “France and Mada- 
gascar’’ is based upon a similar plan, and is 
full of interesting information. The writer of 
“Prospects of Political Parties” thinks that 
“light is not more different from darkness than 
Whiggism from Toryism, and that all we have 
achieved during the past sixty-three years in 
England has been achieved through the instru- 
mentality of the Whigs.” 

In the London Quarterly the] writer of the 
article on “ Renan’s Life of Jesus,” while re- 
garding that book as “ undoubtedly the worthiest 
and greatest work of a purely infidel cast which 
has been written in this century,” thinks, never- 
theless, that M, Renan has “irretrievably failed 





in establishing his thesis, because that thesis is 
false and undemonstrable.” “We regard, conse- 
quently, M. Renan’s work,” says the writer, “ as 
one of the widest and firmest ramparts built in 
outer defence of the citadel of Christian faith.” 
This quarterly opens with a very sensible article 
on “ Penal Servitude.” The writer says “Our 
sense of right in the encouragement of right- 
doing has sensibly advanced in the last fifty 
years, while our sense of right in the punishment 
of wrong-doing has retrograded ;” and he regards 
it as a “ false philanthropy, which, wholly ignor- 
ing the righteousness of punishment as punish- 
ment, aims first at reformation.” “ Human go- 
vernments,” he says, ‘do not stand forth as the 
exponents of God’s merey, but of God’s right- 
eousness.” In the article entitled “ Recent 
Works on Heaven” we have some trenchant cri- 
ticisms, and the reviewer does literature good ser- 
vice in exposing the utter worthlessness of many 
of those publications which treat so familiarly one 
of “the loftiest subjects that can engage our 
thought.” “ John Howe” is reviewed in a genial 
and appreciative spirit. The article on “‘ Mexico” 
is very readable ; and the writer on “ Scientific 
Nomenclature and Terminology” defends vigo- 
rously the system used by scientific men. ‘“ The 
Latest from New Zealand” is a paper of 
considerable interest, especially in the present 
state of that colony. 

THE present is number one of a new and im- 
proved series of the Social Science Review. The 
nature of the articles will be gathered from their 
titles :—‘* On the Diseases of Overworked Men,” 
“On the Teaching of Elementary Science in 
National Schools,” “ Violent Deaths and Suicides 
in France,” “The Emperor’s Reeruits.” In 
the paper entitled “ Legislation and Prostitution” 
we found some very sensible remarks, particularly 
in that part where the systems of France and 
England are compared. The writer suggests the 
necessity for a “broader platform for the discus- 
sion of prostitution, and a more manly expression 
of opinion.” 

“THe Unity of the Popular Tale” in the Helectic 
is a cleverly and interestingly - written article, 
based upon the several books of folk-lore which 
have been lately published. The life and labours 
of Andrew Reed, the great philanthropist, are 
ably set forth in the leading article. The paper, too, 
on “Sermons by Alexander Raleigh” is not only 
warm and sympathetic, but abounds in sound 
criticism, and the writer has managed to make 
what at first sight appears an uninviting subject 
an article of decided interest. ‘The Argument 


from Analogy” is worth reading. 


British Army Review for January. (Saun- 
ders, Otley, and Morgan.)—Tuts is the third 
number of this little periodical, which is printed 
so as to be portable in the pocket, and not very 
burdensome to it, at a cost of sixpence. The 
essays look at the subjects of which they treat 
from an independent military point of view, and 
those on Colonel Crawley and the recent court- 
martial, taking, the side of the official prosecutor 
against the defendant, will be read with some 
interest by professional men. There is a paper on 
“Flogging in the Army,” which, though not 
advocating the use of the lash, considers it would 
be injurious to the service to have it totally 
abolished. With the January number is given a 
table of the distribution of the British army—the 
regiments on foreign service being printed in black, 
and those on home service in red. 

Events of the Month is a new magazine, pub- 
lished by John and Charles Mozley, of News, 
Literature, Science, and General Information. It 
follows the prevailing mode, and furnishes its 
readers with the first three chapters of a serial tale, 
called “ Rachel’s Secret.”” We wish the magazine 
every success. 

From Mr. Benjamin Blake we have received the 
current numbers of the Musical Herald, the 
Family Herald, and How to play Billiards and 
Bagatelle. The last forms one of the well-known 
yellow-coloured Family Herald Hand-Books.— 
From Mr. Beeton we have A Musical Mélange, 
comprising quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, songs, &c., 
and a large illustrated supplement of ‘“ Fashions 
and Needlework,” both . forming part of the cur- 
rent number of The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine.—From Mr. W. P. Nimmo we have 
No. 1 of Elements of Designing on the Developing 
System, which promises well.—From Mr. Pitman 
a tiny packet of Golden Dewdrops, consisting of 
a series of little stories, twelve in number : and from 
Messrs. Groombridge and Sons we have The Young 
Forester, forming No. 45 of The Magnet Stories.— 
Mr. Partridge sends the British Workman, the 
Band of Hope Review, the Children’s Friend, and 
Buy your own Cherries, in Rhyme—and very fairly 
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rhymed it is. The drawing by J. D. Watson 
forming the title-page to the British Workman, 
notwithstanding its lack of breadth, is well- 
conceived, however far-fetched and improbable 
the story which it illustrates.——-The Orchestra, a 
weekly review of music and the drama, gives a 
supplement containing several excellent songs, 
ancient and modern, and well adapted to the 


season. 
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AGRICULTURAL Epvucation. Feap. 8vo., pp. vii—167. Zong- 


man, 28. 6d. J 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Review (The). Vol. 1. 1868. 8vo. T'riidner. 


13s. 

Barnarp (Brig.-Gen. J.G.) and Berry (Brig.-Gen. W. F.) 
Report of the Engineer and Artillery Operations of the 
Army of the Potomac. 8vo. New York. 8s. 

Bartietr (W. H.) Gleanings on the Overland Route, Pic- 
torial and Antiquarian. With Engravings. New Edition. 
8vo., pp. x—256. Nelson. 6s. ; 

Bateman (J.C.) Two Families; or, the Power of Religion. 
Feap. 8vo., pp. 248. Hatchard. 3s. 6d. 

Baynes. Lyra Anglicana. Hymns and Sacred Songs. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. R. H. Baynes, M.A. New 
Edition. Feap 8vo.. Honlston. 3s. 64. , 

Brent (Rev. Daniel, D.D.) Proposed Permissive Variations 
in the Use of the Church Services; keeping the Prayer 
Book intact. With Suggestions on Various Subjects con- 
nected with the Church. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xv—I48. Macin- 
tosh. 3s. 6d. 

Burke (Sir Bernard, LL.D.) Genealogical and Heraldic 
Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of the British 
Empire. Twenty-Sixth Edition. Imp. 8vo., pp. xlviii—188. 
Harrison. ve a 

CLARKE (Rev. B. Stracey). “I came... . to fulfil.” An 
Essay towards the Interpretation of the Apocalypse accord - 
ing to this Word. With Plates. Svo., pp. xv—200. Riving- 
tonsa. 8&8. 

Cre-Fypp’s Famity Fare. The Young Housewife’s Daily 
Assistant on all Matters relating to Cookery and House- 
keeping. Containing Bills of Family Fare for every Day in 
the Year, which include Breakfast and Dinnner for a small 
Family and for two Servants; also twelve Bills of Fare for 
Dinner Parties, and two for Evening Entertainments, with 
the Cost annexed, by Cre-Fydd, Cr. 8vo., pp. clix—s55. 
Simpkin. 7s. 6d. , - 

Davies (Thomas). Preparation and Mounting of Micro- 
scopic Objects. Feap. 8vo., pp. iv—156. Hardwicke. 
2s. 6d. 

DenMAN (James L.) Vine and its Fruit, more especially in 
relation to the Production of Wine: embracing an Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the Grape, its Culture and 
Treatment in all Countries, Ancient and Modern. Drawn 
from the best Authorities, and incorporating a Brief Dis- 
course on Wine. Post 8vo., pp. xii—346. Longman. 

Dick (Thomas, LL.D.) Christian Philosopher; or, the 
Connection of Science and Philosophy with Religion. [- 
lustrated. Two Volumes in One. New Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged. 12mo. Collins. 3s. 6d. 

Dixon (Richard W., M.A.) Historical Odes and other 
Poems. Feap.8vo. Smith and Elder. 48. 

Dusuin University CALENDAR (The) for 1864. Corrected to 
December 10, 1863. 12mo. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
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os, e 

Farquyar (B. H.) Poems. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xiii—208. Pit- 
man, 38. 

First Steps tx Drawina. 4to. Delarue. 68. 

Frovupe (James Anthony, M.A.) og England. 
From the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, Vols. 
Tand8. Reign of Elizabeth, Vols. 1 and 2. Second Edi- 
tion. With Portrait. 8vo., pp. xxviili—1024. Longman. 2s. 

Gopwrn (George, F.R.S.) Another Blow for Life. Assisted 
by Mr. John Brown. With Ilustrations. Feap. 4to., pp. 
x1i—129. W.H. Allen, 5s. _—s 

Gray (Henry, F.R.S.) Anatomy, Descriptive and Surgical. 
The Drawings by H. V. Carter, M.D. The Dissections 
jointly by the Author and Dr. Carter. Third Edition, by 

. Holmes, M.A. Roy. 8vo., pp. xxxii—788. Longman. 28s. 

Hooker (Sir William Jackson, K.H.) Second Century of 
Ferns. Imp. 8vo., hf. bd. Du/vau. 32s.; coloured, is, 

How To Piuay BriLuiaRDs AND BAGATELLE. (Family Herald 
Handy-Books, No. 12.) Roy. 32mo., sd., pp. 59. Blake. 3d. 

Hveues (Thomas). Divine and the Human, in Nature, 
Revelation, Religion, and Life. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. v—168. 
Hamilton. 38. 6d. ; 

Iuiustrative Scriptore Reaprnes. A Pocket Companion 
for the Visitation of the Poor and Private Meditation. 
18mo., pp. v—282. Macintosh. 2s. 

Jones (M.) The Black Prince. A Book for Boys. With 
Tilustrations. Feap. 8vo., pp. 205. Nelson. 3s. 

LAxtTon’s BuILDER’s Price K FOR 1864. Carefully Cor- 
rected according to the Present Prices of Materials and of 
Labour: together with Useful and Important Memoranda. 
Forty-fourth Raita, Feap. 8vo. Simpkin._ 4s. 

Les.iz (Emma). ial and Trust; or, Ellen Morden’s Expe- 
rience of Life. Cr. 8vo., pp. 179. Macintosh. 3s. 

Lye. (Sir Charles, F.R.8.) Geological Evidences of the 
Antiquity of Man. With Remarks on Theories of the Origin 
of Species by Variation. Third Edition, revised. Illustrated. 
Svo., PP. xvi—551. Murray. 14s. 

Miuts (John). Belle of the Village. Second Edition. (Se- 
lect Library of Fiction.) I2mo., bds., pp. 369. Chapman 
and Hall. 2s. 

Moopy (S.) The Palm Tree. With Dlustrations by the 
Author. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. 48. Nelson. 5a. 

Moore. The Rebellion Record: a Diary of American Events. 
Edited by Frank Moore. Vol. 6. y. 8vo. New York. 


2is. 

Mier (Max, M.A.) Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in April, 
May, and June, 1861. Fourth Edition. 8vo., pp. x—432, 
Longman, 12s. 

Mvusicat Drrecrory, ReorstTer, anp ALMANAC, 1564. 12mo., 
ed. Andali. 2s. ’ 

OLNEY, AND THE Lace-Maxers. With an Illustration. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 105. Macintosh. 2s. 6d. 

On} THE Rose: or, the Adventures of a Cabman. Cr. 8vo., 

. Dp. 126. Berger. 18. 

OXENDEN (Rev. Ashton). Words of Peace; or, the Blessings 
and Trials of Sickness. With Meditations, era, and 
Hymns. Ninth Thousand. Feap. Svo. Macintosh. 18. 6d. 

Puitirps (Wendell). Speeches, Lectures, and Letters. 
Triibner. 12mo., 78. 64.; Post Svo., 1%. 6d. . 

Puusrorp (Rev. John). Quiet Hours. Sixth Edition. Post 
8vo., pp. ix—383. Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 

Punen, Vol, 4. ston BP: iv—262. Office. 8s. 6d. 

Rankine (W. H., M.D.,) anp Rapciirre (C. B., M.D.) 
Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. Be a 
Practical and Analytical Digest of the Contents of the 
Principal British and Continental Medical Works published 
in the Preceding Six Months. Together with a Series of 
Critical Reports on the Progress of Medicine and the Col- 
lateral Sciences during the Same Period. Vol. 38. July— 
December, 1863. Post 8vo., pp. xii—372. Churchill. Gs. 6d. 

Roserts (Ellen). Verses by the Wayside, and Rhymes for 
the Nursery. In Memoriam. l6mo., pp. vii—I82. Nisbet, 
2s. 

Scriptura, Pararsrases. Being a Commentary wholly 
Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, ~~ Gospels. By 


a Layman. Svo., pp. xxxii—é6l. Caledonian 
Press, Longman, 18s. 
Sure cp (George Henry, M.A.) Words in Season. Seventeen 


Se on Gene Subjects and on 8 
reached in the Parish ot Holy "einiy,texeter 
2mo., pp. vili—261, Exeter: Clifford, Howton : 
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Edition. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. 
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South America. With [lustrations. (Laurie’s Shilling 

Entertaining Library. Vol. 7.) 18mo., pp. 252. Simp- 
kin, 18. 
Tapor (J.) 


Land Surveying and Levelling for Farmers. 
8vo. 3s. 6d 


n. $8. 6d. 
Tates of CroMBRIDGE Workuovse. Blind Charlie, The 
Three Friends, Cousin Jane. By M. A. B. With a 
Preface by Louisa ining. Fcap. 8vo., pp. vili—159. 
Masters. 2s. . 
TamMas BopkKIN; or, The Humours of a Scottish Tailor. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. vii—384. Edinburgh: Menzies. 3s. 6d. 
Temp.e (Rev. Ebenezer). Domestic Altar; or, Prayers for 
the use of Families for One Month. Third Thousand. 
Feap. 8vo. Snow, 2s. 6d. é 
Tuomas (Evan). Remarks on Skin Eruptions after Vac- 
cination, and on other matters connected with the prac- 
tice; being selections from notes of 3500 cases. &vo., sd., 
p.15. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. Simpkin. 18. 
HISPERING UNSEEN; or, “‘ Be ye Doers of the Word, and 
pot Hearers only.”’ By A. 20». With Illustrations. 
cap. 8vo., pp. 254. Nelson. . 6d, ? 
Wuo's Wu0 IN 1864. Edited by O.'H. Oakes, M.A. Six- 
teenth Year. Roy. 32mo. Baily, 2s. 6d. , 
Winstow (Octavius, D.D.) Evening Thoughts; or, Daily 
Walking with God. A Portion for each Evening in the 
Year. January to June, Fifth Thousand. 18mo. J. F. 
Shaw. 3s. se 
Witiess Wii, THE Ipior. By the Author of “ Mary 
Mathieson,” &c. Roy. 32mo., pp. 96. Edinburgh: John- 
stone and Hunter. Hamilton. 1s. 
Wreats (A) of Carols from the Fatherland. Cr. 8vo., cl. Ip. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A* admirable biographic sketch of the late Mr. 
Thackeray in the Hdinburgh Evening Courant 
—evidently written by the editor, Mr. James 
Hannay, who knew Thackera well—contains 
some personal reminiscences which will be read 
with interest. The writer says : “ When Thackeray 
wrote ‘ Vanity Fair,’ in 1846, ’7, °8, he was living 
in Young Street, Kensington—a street on your 
left hand, before you come to the church; and 
here, in 1848, the author of this sketch had first 
the pleasure of seeing him, of being received at 
his table, and of knowing how essentially a kind, 
humane, and perfectly honest man he was. 
‘Vanity Fair’ was then unfinished, but its success 
was made, and he spoke frankly and genially of 
his work and his career. ‘ Vanity Fair’ always, 
we think, ranked in his own mind as best in story 
of his greater books ; and he once pointed out to 
us the very house in Russell Square where his 
imagi Sedleys lived—a curious proof of the 
reality his creations had for his mind.” Respect- 
ing keray’s tastes and preferences in satiric 
literature, “here,” says the writer, “is a charac- 
teristic fragment from one of his letters, written in 
August 1854, and now before us:—‘I hate 
Juvenal,’ he says, ‘I mean I think him a truculent 
brute, and I love Horace better than you do, and 
rate Churchill much lower; and as for Swift, you 
haven’t made-me alter my opinion. I admire, or 
rather admit, his power as much as you do; but 








I don’t admire that kind of power so much as I 
did fifteen years ago, or twenty shall we say. Love 
is a higher intellectual exercise than Hatred ; and, 
when you get one or two more of those young 
ones you write so pleasantly about, you’ll come 
over to the side of the kind wags, I think, rather 
than the cruel ones.’ Passages like this—which 
men who knew him will not need to have quoted 
to them—have a double value for the world at 
large.” We must make still another extract from 
Mr. Hannay’s graphic and interesting sketch. “ In 
private,” he says, “this great satirist, whose 
aspect in a crowd was often one of austere polite- 
ness and reserve, unbent into a familiar naiveté 
which somehow one seldom finds in the demon- 
stratively genial. And this was the more charming 
and precious that it rested on a basis of severe and 
profound reflection, before the glance of which all 
that was dark and serious in man’s life and 
ee gee lay open. The gravity of that white 

ead, with its noble brow, and thoughtful face 
full of feeling and meaning, enhanced the piquancy 
of his playfulness, and of the little personal revela- 
tions which came with such a grace from the 
depths of his kindly nature. When we con- 
gratulated him, many years ago, on the touch in 
‘Vanity Fair’ in which Becky ‘admires’ her 
husband when he is giving Lord Steyne the 
chastisement which ruins her for life, ‘ Well,’ he 
said, ‘when I wrote the sentence, I slapped my 
fist on the table, and said “that is a touch of 
genius!”’ The incident is a trifle, but it will 
reveal, we suspect, an element of fervour, as well 
as a heartiness of frankness in recording the 
fervour, both equally at variance with the vulgar 
conception of him. This frankness and bon- 
hommie made him delightful in a téte-d-téte, and 
gave a pleasant human flavour to talk full of sense, 
and wisdom, and experience, and lighted up by 
the gaiety of the true London man of the world. 
Though he said witty things now and then, he 
was not a wit in the sense in which Jerrold was, 
and he complained, sometimes, that his best 
things occurred to him after the occasion had 
gone by! He shone most—as in his books—in 
little subtle remarks on life, and little descriptive 
sketches suggested by the talk. We remember, in 
ase one evening, after a dinner party at his 

ouse, a fancy picture he drew of Shakespeare 
during his last years at Stratford, sitting out in 
the summer afternoon watching the people, which 
all who heard it, brief as it was, thought equal to 
the best things in his Lectures. But it was not 
for this sort of talent—rarely exerted by him— 
that people admired his conversation. They ad- 
mired, above all, the broad sagacity, sharp in- 
sight, large and tolerant liberality, which marked 
him as one who was a sage as well as a story- 
teller, and whose stories were valuable because he 
was a sage.” 

THE Grenadiers no longer do duty at the gates 
of the British Museum, tae National Gallery, and 
other public buildings of a like description, the 
guardianship of which is now in the hands of the 
civil authorities and police. : 

Ir is very desirable that the Government should 
not modestly hide under a bushel the intention 
disclosed in the accompanying advertisement, 
which appeared in the Times of the 5th inst., and 
which we make no apology for quoting, seeing 
that it has doubtlessly been passed over by many : 
— “To Architects.—The Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings give notice 
that they are prepared to receive designs from 
architects for Two New Museums, to be erected 
on part of the land, at South Kensington, recently 
purchased by the Government, and used in 1862 
for the International Exhibition. Plans of the 
ground, together with a statement of the premiums 
and other particulars, will be forwarded to archi- 
tects on application, by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary of H.M. Office of Works, 12, Whitehall 
Place, London.—January, 1864.” We have reason 
to believe that the one museum is intended for the 
Natural History Collections, and the other for the 
Patent Museum. 

Ovr British men of letters may like to know 
the following, which we take from a recent num- 
ber of the American Literary Gazette and Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, where it appears as a quotation 
from a Boston newspaper :—‘ Dr. O. W. Holmes 
strongly presented the case against the literary 
and public men of Great Britain last evening. 
He arraigned Lord Brougham, Dickens, Tennyson, 
the English Church, the London Times, and 
Punch, tor their silence during the present 


contest, or expressions of open hostility to this 
country. His comments upon the falsity to 
former professed principles, frivolity, and mental 
—. with slavery, of some of the distin- 

ed Englishmen whose names are household 
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words on both sides of the Atlantic, exposed, in 4 
masterly manner, the remarkable effect of national 
selfishness and ingratitude upon men of culture 
and refinement.” 

Tue following is the list of the principal publi- 
cations which are announced to appear during 
the present month beyond what were mentioned 
in the last number of THE READER :—MESSRS. 
Srranan & Co. of Ludgate Hill will issue a 
popular abridgment of the ‘Story of the Lives of 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward ;” the first volume 
of the “ Collected Writings of the Rev. Edward 
Irving,” the complete work itself to consist of 
five; and “ Days of Yore,’’ in two volumes, by 
Sarah Tytler, author of ‘‘ Papers for Thoughtful 
Girls.” They also announce as in preparation, 
“ Travels in the Service of Science,” by Professor 
Piazzi Smyth, author of “ The Peak of Teneriffe,” 
“Three Cities of Russia,” &c.—MeEssrs. Low, 
Son, aND Marston will publish on the 12th 
instant “ The Trials of the Tredgolds,” by Dutton 
Cooke, author of “‘ Leo ;” and, shortly, ‘A Walk 
from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End,” by Elihu 
Burritt. — Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatt have 
just ready a tale in two volumes by one of the 
“O'Hara Family”—“The Town and the Cas- 
cades,”’ by Michael Banim, author of several of 
the O’Hara Tales.—Mr. BENTLEY will issue im- 
mediately, ‘‘ The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic,” 
by Lord Strangford, and “ Legends of Iceland,” 
translated by Messrs. Powell and Magnusson.— 
Messrs. MaxweELt & Co. have on the eve of 
publication a new novel by the author of “ White- 
friars,” entitled “‘ Madeleine Graham ;” another 
tale from M. Aimard’s prolific pen, “ The Smug- 
gler Chief ;” and “ Forty Years in America,” by 
Dr. Thos. Low Nichols.—Mr. HArRpWICcKE has 
just ready Mr. Walford’s long-expected volume, 
“The County Families of the United Kingdom,” 
a manual of the titled and untitled landed aris- 
tocracy of Great: Britain and Ireland.—Messrs. 
Bett anD Daxpy will publish in a few days 
“The Wooing of the King Sigurd, and the Ballad 
of the Page and the King’s Daughter,” translated 
from Giebel by Ellen Cook ; and also “ Alexan- 
der Hamilton and his Contemporaries ; or, the 
Rise of the American Constitution,” by C. J. 
Reithmiiller, author of “ Frederick Lucas, a Bio- 
graphy.”—Two volumes of tercentenary interest 
are being added to our illustrated Shakespeariana. 
“Shakespeare, his Birthplace, Home, and Grave : 
a Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon in the Au- 
tumn of 1863,” by the Rev. J. M. Jephson, illus- 
trated with fifteen photographs by Mr. E. 
Edwards, will be published by Mr. Lovett 
Reeve; and Mr. Booru has in preparation an 
elegant drawing-room volume, in quarto, the re- 
production of the pictures from Boydell’s Shake- 
speare Gallery, reduced to that size by means of 
photography. Belonging to the same movement 
are Messrs. RoutLepeGr’s “Penny Illustrated 
Shakespeare,” with Mr. Staunton’s notes, and 
1000 illustrations by John Gilbert; Messrs. 
CAssELL’s “Illustrated Shakespeare,” edited by 
Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and illustrated by 
H. C. Selous, also in penny numbers ; and “ The 
Reference Shakespeare: a Memorial edition of 
Shakespeare's Plays, containing 11,600 Refe- 
rences,’ compiled by John B. Marsh, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Jonn Heywoop of Manchester. 
Messks. Triisner & Co. will publish imme- 
diately Jeremy Bentham’s “Theory of Legisla- 
lation,” from the French of Etienne Dumont, the 
work being one of the text-books for the Civil 
Service of India Examinations; and the first 
volume of “ Vishnu-Purana; or, System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition,” translated from the 
Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
thoroughly revised and edited by Professor Fitz 
Edward Hall. 

“ LopDGE’S Peerage and Baronetage for 1864”’ is 
the thirty-third appearance of this useful manual 
since 1827, printed from standing types, by which 
means all additions and corrections are made to 
the “Peerage and Baronetage” the moment they 
occur, and the entire book is always under super- 
vision. Hence its accuracy and deserved popu- 
larity. 

Messrs. Bacon have issued a “ Federal Pro- 
gress Map,” which is an excellent map of the 
entire United States of North America as they 
were before the present war broke out, distin- 
guishing by colour—green, purple, and yellow— 
the territories claimed by the Confederates in 
1861, the green at the same time showing how 
much of them has been recovered by the Federals 
up to December 31st1863. Much useful information 
is given in the shape of notes, and altogether this 
is one of the best war-maps published.—Mr. 
STANFORD sends us numbers 1 and 2 of a re-issue 
of the “Useful Knowledge Society’s Family 
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Atlas, with a Thumb or Ledger Index to facili- 
tate Reference to the Maps,” in folio, printed on 
drawing paper, and coloured, the maps corrected 
up to the presenttime. Each number, containing 
four maps, is published at half-a-crown, and the 
whole will be completed in twenty parts. Mr. 
Stanford has just published a capital large map of 
‘Metropolitan Railways and Miscellaneous Im- 
provements for the Session of 1864.” ad 

THE Rey. James Craigie Robertson, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, one of the Canons Residen- 
tiary of Canterbury, and author of “ A Biography 
of Thomas & Becket” and “A History of the 
Christian Church,” succeeds the late Dr. M‘Caul 
as Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s 
College. — The Head-Mastership of Kensington 
Proprietary Grammar School, rendered vacant by 
the appointment of the Rev. W. Haig Brown to 
the Mastership of the Charterhouse School, has 
been conferred upon the Rev. J. B. Mayor, Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Tur will of Mrs. Willyams of Tor Mohun, 
Devon, was proved on the 11th ult. at Doctors’ 
Commons by Mr. Disraeli, the surviving executor. 
After leaving legacies to the amount of about 
£6000, the residue of the personalty, sworn under 
£40,000, along with her other property, is be- 
queathed to Mr. Disraeli ; as the will is worded :— 
‘Tn testimony of my affection, and my approba- 
tion and admiration of his efforts to vindicate the 
race of Israel. With my views he is acquainted, 
and will no doubt endeavour to accomplish them.” 
This legacy is therefore not left to the honourable 
member for Buckinghamshire in admiration of his 
political, but of his literary career. 

Miss FAITHFULL, with « view to educating and 
sending out girls as trained assistants in book- 
sellers’ and stationers’ shops, has enlarged her 
premises in Princes Street, Hanover Square, in 
order to establish a business of that nature. 

An Athenian lady, Mrs. Avramioti, is now 
exhibiting at the Crystal Palace a beautiful model 
of Athens in papier maché, showing the architec- 
tural grandeur of the ancient citadel, on a scale of 
1 to 1000. The following edifices are marked in 
the model with a numerical reference :—Grotto of 
Pan, Pelasgic Wall, Cimonian Wall, Tomb of 
Talus, Theatre of Bacchus, Arch of Eumenus, 
Theatre of Herod (Odeon), the Ancient Gate, 
Agrippa’s Column, Pinacotheca, Propylea, Vene- 
tian Tower, Temple of Victory, Parthenon, Erech- 
theium, Tomb of the French General Favier, who 
fought for the independence of Greece. 

WE have received the first number, dated 
Saturday December 19, 1863, of a new weekly 
New-York journal, which is intended by its con- 
ductors, we are given to understand, to take a 
place in America analogous to that of the Satwr- 
day Review here. It is called The Round Table : 
a Weekly Record of the Notable, the Useful, and 
the Tasteful—a title more American than our 
Saturday Reviewers would have been at all likely 
to choose. The journal differs, also, from the 
Saturday Review in giving summaries of literary 
and art news, and in having in its advertising 
pages at present a predominance of column-ad- 
vertisements of this order :—“ Mothers ! Mothers! 
Mothers! Don’t fail to procure Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup for Children Teething,”’ and “ In 
hoe signo vinces: Romaine’s Crimean Bitters.” 
But, in the text of the paper itself, there are, first, 
a set of political leading articles, then a set of 
middle smaller-type articles, and then reviews of 
books, after the fashion of its reputed English 
prototype, and on which pains have evidently been 
bestowed. 

RESPECTING the present state of the American 
book trade, we have this information from the 
American Literary Gazetie and Publishers’ Cir- 
cular of December 1 :—‘ We think we can safely 
assert that such a healthy and successful con- 
dition of the book trade has never heretofore been 
known in the United States. While paper has 
advanced in price about one hundred per cent., 
and binding and printing have also increased in 
cost, the manufacture of books at the present 
time is larger than it has ever before been, and 
business is done, as a rule, for cash or at very 
short credits. The high price of paper has pre- 
vented a great deal of trash from being published, 
but there has been no lack of good sound litera- 
ture. The crowded state of our book-table shows 
conclusively that, while we are engaged in perhaps 
the most stupendous war known in history, we 
are, nevertheless, able to continue the pursuits of 
ordinary life, and even, by increased activity, 
make claim to be considered the first publishing 
nation of the world. We venture to say that 
even in our present distracted state we are issuing 
more books, magazines, and newspapers than any 
other people.” 





Tur Courrier de la Dréme states that the work- 
men employed in levelling the ground near the 
Cathedral of Valence, in that department, found 
last week a taurobolium—one of those altars which 
the ancients used to erect to perpetuate the 
memory of the solemn sacrifice of a bull to Cybele 
or Ida, out of gratitude for the preservation of the 
Emperor. Many altars of this kind have already 
been discovered in the south of France. They 
usually consist of a cubical block of stone sur- 


sculptures, among which a bull’s head is generally 
found. The one now discovered is not sculptured, 
but bears an inscription, part of which has been 
effaced, apparently at some very distant date. 
This inscription is as follows, but the letters in 
italic are wanting :— 


PRO SALUTE Avgusti. c. 

a. . PROQVE DE. 
TAVROBOLIVM ET C. ' ‘ . 
OBOLIVM. Matri Detim Magne Ide Fecit. 
C VALERIVS V. R. 

8. SACERDOS C. 


Though incomplete, there can be little doubt that 
this inscription commemorates a sacrifice offered 
by the priest Valerius to the Mother of the Gods 
for the safety of Augustus, the founder of the 
Roman colony at Valence. This conclusion is 
corroborated by the fact that the ruins previously 
discovered near the same spot prove that the 
ground now occupied by the cathedral was once 
the site of a Roman teniple. 

“Les Etats Confédérés d’Amérique, visités en 
1863 ; Mémoire addressé & S. M. Napoléon III.,” 
is the title of M. C. Girard’s semi-official pamphlet, 
just published at Paris by Dentu. 

Unver the title of ‘ Les Contemporains de 
Shakespeare,’ M. A. Mézieres gives us a volume 
of 425 pages. 

“T/INTENDANT Ralph, et autres Histoires, par 
Miss M. E. Braddon,” is a collection of Miss Brad- 
don’s smaller tales translated into French by M. 
Charles Derosne. 

Messrs. Hacuette & Co. have recently pub- 
lished “ Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, par 
H. Taine,’ in three volumes 8vo. . 

Tk first volume of a translation of Mr. Tick- 
nor’s “ History of Spanish Literature’ has just 
appeared under the title of “ Histoire de la Litté- 
rature Espagnole de Geo. Ticknor; lre Période. 
Traduite, avec les Notes et Additions, etc., par J. 
G. Magnabal.” 

Among the articles recently discovered at Pom- 
peii, says the Chronique des Arts, is a small head 
of Juno, in silver, of exquisite workmanship ; also 
the body, in silver, but broken; a bridle-bit in 
bronze; a lamp in the same metal complete, with 
cover, suspending chain, and extinguisher; a 
patera; a large and handsome vase, with the 
handles terminated by winged genii holding a cor- 
nucopie ; other small vases in bronze ; and a seal 
in that metal bearing the name of the master of 
the house in which the articles were found—Lucio 
Cornelio Diadumeno. 

THe venerable Herr Fintelmaun, the King of 
Prussia’s head-gardener at Charlottenburg, died on 
Christmas-day at the age of ninety. Those who 
have visited Berlin will recollect how he used to 
tell, with evident pride, that in his boyhood, when 
he was employed in the gardens of Sans Souci, 
Frederick the Great was wont to search out the 
largest and finest figs with his eyes, and, pointing 
to them with his cane, make him mount the trees 
and gather them for him. But, if he spoke with 

ride of this occupation of his boyhood connect- 
ing his memories with the great king, he would 
tell with enthusiasm of the culture of the first 
dahlias, which Humboldt had brought over from 
America, and first introduced into Prussia. ‘To 
old Mr. Fintelmann the beautiful gardens on 
Peacocks’ Isiand, near Potsdam, the favourite re- 
sort of King Frederick William the Third, owe 
their chief attractions. 








SCIENCE. 


ON THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 


HE study of the physical constitution of 
the heavenly bodies of our own and 
other systems, including that of the most 
remote star whose distance defies all paral- 
lax, is one of the most stupendous things 
which modern science has placed within 
mortal’s grasp, and the fieid thus opened 
out to us is one evidently of such interest 
and of such importance that, when reviewing 
the work already accomplished, one is almost 
tempted to accuse our physicists of a want of 
appreciation of it. 
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A moment’s thought, however, on the diffi- 
culties and niceties which the prosecution of 
this study entails, at once shows our error, 


and leads us to honour the more the mag- 


nificent way in which Mr. Huggins and the 
Astronomer-Royal in this country, Padre 
Secchi and M. Jannsen under the clear 
skies of Italy, and others, have attacked 
the problem. We haye on former occasions 


recorded the work done by these observers, 


> i and ornamented with | - : 
mounted by a cornice, _and have now to chronicle a magnificent hors- 


d’euvre undertaken by the first-named gen- 
tleman, which has been recently presented to 
the Royal Society, and must rank high among 
the recent contributions to physical science. 
Our readers are aware that the stellar 
spectra already placed on record have their 
lines referred to those of the solar spectrum 
with more or less accuracy. Mr. Huggins, 
who has been engaged in these researches in 
association with Professor W. A. Miller of 
King’s College, at once a natural philosopher 
and chemist of the highest standing, at once 
determined to place his work on a surer basis, 
and, discarding assumptions, and seizing 
the great point of the inquiry, resolved to 
refer the position of the stellar lines to the 
bright lines of the terrestrial elements. We 
might at first imagine that the minutely- 
detailed and most accurate maps of Kirchhoff 
which accompany his memoirs, so admirably 
done into English by Professor Roscoe, would 
answer our author’s purpose ; but they do not 
include the whole spectrumn, and are extended 
only to some of the elementary bodies—the 
elements, moreover, being given with a 
varying completeness in different parts of the 
spectrum. There are, however, other objec- 
tions to Kirchhoff’s maps. The positions are 
relative instead of iheslvte ; and errors 
might arise in consequence of the difference 
of the dispersive power of prisms, and the 
uncertainty of their being placed exactly at 
the same angles relatively to the incident ray. 
How, then, was Mr. Huggins to make his 
maps’ ‘The solar spectrum being thus dis- 
carded, with admirable sagacity he has mado 
the spectrum of common air—which, of 
course, is common to all of those of the ele- 
ments—his basis of operations, one always 
at hand, and, from the position of its hundred 
lines between A and H, well adapted in every 
way as a standard scale, besides possessing, 
as before remarked, the great advantage of 
being visible with the spectra of the bodies 
themselves. Mr. Huggins’s modus operandi 
is as follows :—Near the slit of his spectro- 
scope, which we describe in a foot-note (*), 





* The optical part of the apparatus employed 
consists of a spectroscope of six large prisms of 
heavy glass. These, together with one reflecting 
prism, were carefully levelled, and the former 
adjusted to the position of minimum deviation for 
the “D” sodium ring. This train of prisms is 
enclosed in a case of mahogany, having two open- 
ings—one the rays from the collimator, the other 
for their emergence after dispersion. These open- 
ings are closed with shutters when the instrument 
is not in use; by this arrangement the prisms are 
preserved from dust, and are less liable to derange- 
ment. The collimator and the telescope have an 
aperture of 1°75 inches, the former with a focal 
length of 10°5 inches, the telescope 164 inches. 
The telescope moves along a divided arc, and 
the centre of motion of the telescope is very nearly 
under the centre of the face of the last prism. 
The eye-piece was removed from the telescope, and 
the centre of motion so adjusted that the image 
of the illuminated lens of the collimator seen 
through the train of prisms remained approximately 
concentric with the object-glass of the telescope, 
whilst the latter was moved through an extent of 
arc equal to the visible spectrum. In all parts of 
the spectrum, therefore, the object-glass of the 
telescope is opposed centrally, or nearly so, to that 
of the collimator. The total deviation of the light 
repassing through the train of prisms is for the 
D ray about 198°. The are of brass upon which 
the telescope moves is finely divided. ‘There is 
also attached to the telescope a wire micrometer 
by Dollond. The divisions on the are, as read by 
a vernier, are 5 to the interval of the components 
of the double D band. The micrometer reads 
about 12 divisions to each of these. The eye- 
pieces employed are of the positive form—one 
giving a power of 15, the other 35. 
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he has placed the electrodes of an induction 


. coil, armed with fifteen miles of thin wire 


excited by cells of Grove’s construction, a 
condenser being connected with the primary 
circuit, and a battery of nine Leyden jars 
with the secondary one. These severally 
present 140 square inches of metallic coating 
on each surface; the jars are arranged in 
threes, each three being so connected as to 
form one jar; and the batteries were insu- 
lated and arranged in polar series. 

For the brighter portion of the spectrum, 
the width of the slit seldom exceeded z},5 
inch ; the feebleness of the spark required a 
greater width in the less luminous portions ; 
the electrodes were usually ‘7 inch from the 
slit, sometimes nearer. 

In some cases electrodes of the metals 
themselves were employed; but in most in- 
stances electro-deposits of the metals, depo- 
sited upon platinum from solutions of their 
salts, and in other cases amalgams prepared 
by the voltaic method, have been used. Ni- 
trogen was obtained by passing air freed 
from carbonic acid by potash over red-hot 
finely-divided copper, which had been pre- 
viously reduced from the oxide by hydrogen, 
and was also evolved from a mixture of nitrate 
of potash and chloride of ammonium. The 
oxygen and hydrogen examined were ob- 
tained with equal purity by several methods. 
Mr. Huggins remarks :— 

The earlier measures were frequently found 
not to be accordant. This was traced to the effect 
of temperature upon the prisms and apparatus. 
This source of error could not be met by a cor- 
rection for temperature applied to the zero point 
of measurement, as the discordances for the most 
part corresponded to an irregular shortening and 
elongation of the whole spectrum. The principal 
air lines were measured at one time of observing; 
and these numbers have been preserved as the 
fiducial points of a scale of measures. The lines 


“ef the elements were constantly referred to these, 


so that only the comparatively small interval 
between these and the nearest air lines was liable 
to be affected by temperature. 

This discovery of the effects of temperature 
much enhances the yalue of Mr. Huggins’s 
method. 

The very careful maps which accompany 
the memoir we are analyzing have already 
put us in possession of a fact which our pre- 
sent ignorance does not permit us to fully 
appreciate, and one that, as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, would almost justify 
the assertion that, as the air spectrum is 
compounded of those of oxygen and nitro- 

n, so they in their turn are compound 

ies. Mr. Huggins remarks :— 

When a current of oxygen from fused chlorate 
of potash was substituted for nitrogen, the nume- 
rous lines of the nitrogen spectrum faded out, 
and those which were extinguished by nitrogen 
reappeared with a readiness greater than in air. 
No new lines were added to the spectrum, but 
an unexpected result was observed. Two or three 
lines visible in nitrogen remained also in the 
oxygen. The most noticeable is a remarkably 
characteristic line in a group in the blue portion 
of the spectrum. This double line; common to 

Air. 




















both, is not quite so bright as the line next in 
refrangibility and close to it. This 

ighter line became extinct in oxygen at the 
same time that the double line remained fully as 
brilliant as it in air and nitrogen. The 
components of this double line preserved both in 
oxygen and nitrogen their relative characteristics 
of intensity and width. It can scarcely be a case 
of mere coincidence of a line in nitrogen 
and in oxygen, but must be regarded as a double 
band common to both oxygen and nitrogen. 


; 





There is also a hazy line in the red which behaves 
similarly. From the total extinction of much 
brighter lines the result could not be due to any 
oxygen remaining in the nitrogen, or of nitrogen 
in the oxygen. 

The exquisite delicacy of Mr. Huggins’s 
apparatus is nowhere better shown than in 
the remarks it has enabled him to make on 
the double-line D. We give them here, as 
we have before mentioned the observations 
of Gassiot, Rutherford, Merz, and others on 


this same line. 

Electrodes of metallic sodium being employed, 
three other pairs of lines and a nebulous band 
were observed, in addition to the well-known 
double D line. These are near air lines, and may 
be confounded with them in instruments of small 
dispersive power. As these might be due to 
impurities in the sodium, an amalgam of so- 
dium was prepared by making mercury, the 
spectrum of which was known, the negative elec- 
trode in a solution of pure chloride of sodium. 
The same lines were seen, and no others. Two of 
the pairs were recognised when cotton saturated 
with nitrate of soda, and also with chloride of 
sodium, was placed upon one of the electrodes, 
the other being a platinum wire. . . . The two 
brighter of these pairs of lines agree in position 
with pairs in the solar spectrum. 


Here is another remark of great value :— 
There are great differences in the bright bands of 
the different metals as a whole, as well as between 
the lines of the same metal. The narrow, sharply- 
defined lines of iron and cobalt contrast strikingly 
with the broader and nebulously-edged lines of 
antimony and arsenic. Cadmium and zine are 
good examples of the differences in this respect 
between lines of the same metal. In general 
it may be that the less volatile a metal is the 
narrower and more sharp are the lines, though, 
indeed, in the case of the alkali metals—barium, 
calcium, strontium— many of the lines are of 
hair-like narrowness and sharply defined. There 
are also seen broader bands of light usually 


faint. Some of these present indications of re- 
solvability into lines; others are perfectly 
nebulous. 


Our failing space precludes further mention 
of this valuable memoir, in which the spectra 
of manganese, thallium, silver, tellurium, tin, 
iron, cadmium, antimony, bismfith, mercury, 
lead, zinc, chromium, barium, strontium, 
lithium, cobalt, arsenic, nickel, osmium, pla- 
tinum, palladium, gold, potassium, calcium, 
air, nitrogen, oxygen, and others—in all 
twenty-four—are laid down on the magnificent 
scale of a yard to the space between A and H. 
Other spectra are in the course of prepara- 
tion. The maps consist of the air spectrum 
as a standard scale, and below this are 
arranged the spectra of the twenty-four 
spectra enumerated. There are also tables of 
the measures of all the lines observed, and of 


their intensity. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY. 


— Academy of Sciences held its annual public 

sitting on Monday, the 28th December last. 
The number of the members of the Institute 
present was considerable, and the audience was 
never more numerous, many ladies being among 
the assembly. The programme retained its usual 
proverbial simplicity. Istly. The announcement 
of the prizes awarded for the year 1863, and the 
subjects of the proposed prizes; 2ndly. The his- 
torical eulogium on André Marie Constant Dumeril, 
by M. Flourens, Perpetual Secretary; 3rdly. 
Note upon the Life and Labours of Kepler, by 
M. Bertrand. 

_Inverting this order, M. Flourens commenced by 
reading the éloge of M. Dumeril. M. Velpeau 
afterwards deelared the prizes awarded and pro- 

sed, 

. The Committee of the Lalande Prize has agreed 
to an adjournment. Nor has the prize for Me- 
chanics been awarded. To make amends, the 
Section of Physical Science has been very active, 
watchful, and generous. 
time to the examination of the works submitted to 
it, and has distributed many noble recompenses. 
One of the prizes for Physical Science ; that for 
Experimental Physiology; the prize des Arts Insa- 
lubres ; the Cuvier, Bordin, Moroques, Jecker, and 
the Barbier prizes, have not only been awarded, 
but awarded for works of a superior order and to 
eminent competitors, 
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It has devoted much | 





It is fortunate for the Section to have found at 
the same time works as original and remarkable 
as those of Arthur Gris, Deppel and Haustein, 
Moreau, Chassaignac, Lacaze-Duthiers, &c., also 
as celebrated names as those of Murchison and 
Hofmann. 

We @etail as briefly as possible the reports on 
the prizes awarded and proposed. 


MATHEMATICAL Scrence.— Prizes awarded. 
I. First Mathematical Prize. (Commissioners— 
Pouillet, Fizeau, Duhamel, Serret, and Bertrand, 
reporter.)—Istly. “To take up the comparative 
examination of the theories of capillary pheno- 
mena, discuss the mathematical and physical 
principles on which they are founded, point 
out the modifications necessary to reconcile 
them with the actual circumstances in which 
these phenomena are accomplished, and com- 
pare the results of the calculations and precise 
experiments made throughout the limits of all 
measarable space, in such conditions that the 
results obtained by each shall be constant.”— 
Three memoirs were submitted. The commission 
especially pointed out one whose author displays 
a very extensive knowledge of mathematics, and 
discusses with great talent extremely delicate theo- 
ries. 1000 frances have been awarded to the author 
of this paper. The majority of the committee pro- 
posed besides to grant, out of the 2000 francs 1%- 
maining at their disposal, a sum of 1000 francs to 
M. Edouard Desains, author of a theoretical and 
experimental paper upon capillary attraction, 
presented to the Academy, and inserted in the 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 

2ndly. ‘To perfect in some important point 
the geometrical theory of polyhedrons.”—Kight 
papers were submitted in 1861, but none of them 
were judged worthy of a prize. The paper first 
numbered No. 4, lastly No. 9, which bears the 
device “ Travaillez, prenez de la peine,c’est le fonds 
qui manque le moins,” has received some improve- 
ment. ‘This long paper is a work of which the 
careful and even elegant arrangement is worthy of 
the praise of the Academy. In it there is, in 
particular, a theory on semi-regular polyhedrons, 
prepared with much order and method ; this part 
of the paper has especially fixed the attention of 
the committee. But the greater part of the re- 
sults contained therein have already been obtained 
by other geometricians, particularly by Lidonue ; 
for this reason the committee do not think that 
this work satisfies in a sufficient manner all the 
conditions of the meeting. 

II. Statistical Prize. (Report upon the Com- 
petition of the Year 1863.)—Among the works pre- 
sented to the Academy in 1862, the committee to 
whom the decision of the meeting was confided 
has only distinguished two, which, although by 
their nature they could not compete for the prize, 
nevertheless merit an honourable mention. The 
first is a geographical, statistical, and _histo- 
rical atlas of the department of the Moselle. 
The second work thus mentioned is entitled 
‘“‘ Geography ; or, Pharmaceutical Statistics of the 
Natural and Industrial Productions of Franee.’’ 
It is a dictionary—a nomenclature of every article, 
natural or manufactured—whose use is more or 
less frequently necessary to the chemist. 

III. Prize founded by the Marquise de Laplace. 
—The President awarded three volumes of the 
Méchanique Céleste, lv Exposition du Systéme du 
Monde, and the treatise on probabilities, to M. 
Demongeot (Armand Nicholas), born the 9th 
June, 1842, at Magon (Seine-et-Loire), who came 
out first at the Polytechnic School. 


ProposEeD PrizEs.—I. Grand Mathematical 
Prize.—\lstly. “To discuss carefully and to com- 
are with theory the observations made on tides 
in the principal ports of France.” Gold medal of 
the value of 3000 fr. These papers should bo 
deposited, post free, with the secretary at the 
latest by the Ist June, 1865. 
2ndly. “ To perfect, in some important point, 
the mathematical analysis which refers to the in- 
tegration of equations, and the partial derivations 
of the second order.” 
3000 fr.—latest day, the Ist July, 1865. 
3rdly. “ To determine what should be the calo- 


rific state of a solid and undefined homogeneous . 


body, so that a system of isothermal lines, at one 
given time, should remain isothermal for any 
time, in such a manner that the temperature of 
one point may be expressed by a function of the 
time, and by two other independent variables.” 
Gold medal of the value of 3000 fr.—latest day, 
Ist July, 1865. 

4thly. “'To establish a complete and exact theory 
on the stability of the equilibrium of floating 
bodies.” Gold medal of the value of 3000 fr,— 
latest day, Ist July, 1864, 
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Il. Extraordinary Prize of 6000 francs for the 
Application of Steam to Ships of War.—Amid the 
prodigious experiments rendered necessary by the 
construction, mechanism, and armament of ships 
of war, which surpass the limits to which they had 
hitherto arrived, it is much to be regretted that 
the Academy should have received no paper 
bearing upon the clements or demonstration of a 
single new or considerable improvement. It is 
therefore necessary to postpone this prize till the 
year 1864. Latest day, the 1st November. 


Monthyon Prize for Statistics—Among the 
works which have for their object the “ Statistics 
of France,” that which in the opinion of the 
Academy'shall contain the most useful researches 
will obtain this prize at the next public sitting in 
1864. Any manuscripts which may be sent, or 
printed and published works which have come to 
the knowledge of the Academy, excepting only 
the works of the resident members, will be con- 
sidered as competitions for the prize. The prize 
will consist of a gold medal of the value of 477 
francs. Terme de rigueur, 1st of January each year, 


Ill. The Bordin Prize.—\stly. “The study of 
a question, to be left to the choice of the competi- 
tors, upon the theory of optical phenomena.” A 
gold medal of the value of 3000 francs. Latest 
day 1st July, 1864. 

2ndly. “Some noteworthy improvement in the 
dynamical theory of heat.’’? Gold medal of the 
value of 3000 francs. Latest day, Ist July, 1864. 


IV. Damoiseau Prize.—This prize will be 
awarded to the French or foreign author of the 
memoir on the theory, accompanied by numerical 
applications, which shall be considered the most 
useful for the progress of astronomy. This prize 
will be awarded for the first time at the annual 
public sitting of 1865. Latest day, Ist April, 


— 1865. 


PHYSICAL ScrENcES.—Prize awarded. I. Grand 
Prize for Physical Science.—\stly. “To discover 
what the changes are which take place during 
germination in the constitution of the tissues of 
the vegetable embryo and perisperm, and in the 
matter which these tissues contain.” 

The committee were unanimous in awarding 
the great prize to Arthur Gris, Doctor of Sciences 
and Assistant Naturalist to the Museum of 
Natural History. 

Il. Experimental Physiology.—The first prize 
was given for a work on the air-bladder of fishes, 
by M. Moreau. Some “ Researches on the re- 
union, end to end, of nervous sensitive fibres 
with nervous motive fibres,’ by MM. Philipeaux 
and Vulpian, and another paper by the same 
authors, were also considered worthy of a recom- 
pense. 

Honourable mention wasawarded to M. Battaille, 
Professor at the Conservatory of Music, for his 
physiological and anatomical researches upon the 
human voice. 


Ill. The Prize for Medicine and Surgery.— 
This year the Academy awards one prize and four 
honourable mentions. To M. Chassaignac, one 
er of 2500 francs ; to MM. Bourdon, Cahen, 

ebout, and Gallois, honourable mentions, with 
1500 franes each. 


IV. Prize des Arts Insalubres.—1st. A memoir 
on public water-supplies and their application to 
the necessities of large towns and parishes ; funda- 
mental principles of, the searches for, and manage- 
ment of water in all countries ; the determination 
of its quality, its preservation, and distribution : 
by M.G. Grimaud de Caux, has been judged worthy 
of this prize. 

2ndly. M. Bouffé submitted his natural green 
(vert nature), a mixture of picric acid and Guig- 
net’s chrome-green, to replace the arsenical greens— 
chiefly the “ Schweinfurth green,” so dangerous to 
Heuristes, and so sought after on account of the 
beauty of its colour and its extreme brilliancy by 
candle-light, especially when mixed up with red 
flowers.—The Academy has awarded him a re- 
compense of 1500 francs. 

3rdly. After having rewarded the service ren- 
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dered by the preparation of artificial flowers on 


the score of health by M. Bouffé, the Academy has 
decided that M. Guignet, the inventor of the 
chrome-green used by M. Bouffé, had himself ren- 


VI. Bourdin Prize.—I\stly. Prize of 1859, 
postponed till 1863.—The Academy suggested for 
1863 the study of the vessels of the latex, consi- 
dered in a double point of view from their dis- 
tribution in the different organs of plants, and 
particularly their aflinities and connexions with 
the lymphatic or spiral vessels, as well as with 
the fibres of the plant,— The prize was not 
awarded, and the question was proposed for 
1866. 

2ndly. Prize of 1861, postponed till 1862.—‘* To 
give the anatomical and physiological history of 
coral and other zoophites of the same family.”— 
The Academy has unanimously awarded to M. 
Lacase Duthiers the Bourdin prize for 1862. 


VII. The Moroques Prize.—The committee, 
after having discussed the merits of various works 
brought before the meeting, unanimously agreed 
to award the Moroques prize for the year 1863 
to M. Barrac, for the periodical work called 
Journal of Practical Agriculture and Treatise 
upon Drainage. This work, being the suite to the 
Maison Rustique du Dix-neuvieme Siecle, is the 
publication which offers the greatest number of 
uscful theoretical and practical results, collected 
from the societies of agriculture and rural experi- 
mentalization. It comprehends the description 
of the different agricultural processes applied not 
only in France but abroad. The committee has 
again noticed with satisfaction in each of the 
monthly publications the meteorological tables of 
the various agricultural districts of France. This 
is an innovation daily more appreciated by agri- 
culturists. 

VIII. The Jecker Prize.—The Section of Che- 
mistry has unanimously awarded this prize (5000 
francs) to Dr. A. W. Hofmann, for his work on 
organic chemistry, and in particular for his studies 
of the artificial or organic alkalies. 

IX. The Barbier Prize—Two important papers 
have been presented. The first is due to M. Jules 
Lepine of Pondicherry, containing, besides the 
study of the principal medicaments used in India, 
and comparisons of them with those which our 
European plants furnish, researches into the 
Hydrocotyle Asiatica, and its use in medicine. 
The second work, by M. Veillard, a naval sur- 
geon, relates to the medicinal and alimentary 
plants indigenous to New Caledonia. These 
works throw a new light upon the therapeutic 
use of vegetables, but little known as yet, but 
studied in two of our most important colonies by 
officers attached to the medical service of the 
imperial navy. The Academy has judged them 
worthy of the Barbier prize, and divides it 
equally between the two competitors. 


Prorosep Prizes.—I. Great Prize for Physical 
Science.—1st. Prize of 1859, postponed to 1864. 
“The comparative anatomy of the nervous system 
of fishes.”” Gold medal of the value of 3000 francs. 
Latest day, lst September, 1864. 

2ndly. Prize of 1861, postponed till 1866.— 
“ On the production of hybrid animals by means of 
artificial fecundation.” 3000 francs. Latest day, 
31st December, 1865. . 

3rdly. The Prize of 1863, postponed till 1865. 
—For the osteographical work which will best 
contribute to the advancement of French paleo- 
logy, whether in making better known the ana- 
tomical character of one, or several types of 
vertebrata, and thereby furnishing important ele- 
ments for the study of our tertiary fauna, or 
whether treating in a complete manner of the 
fossils which belong to one of the least-known 
classes of this enormous branch of the animal 
kingdom. 3000 francs. Latest day, Ist November, 
1865. The names of the authors will be kept in 
sealed notes, which will not be opened unless the 
memoir is cowronnée. 


II. The Medical Prize for the year 1864.—“ To 
give the history and description of ‘ Pellagre.’ 
The monograph must explain its etiology and 
geographical distribution, showing the forms 
under which it is now known, and giving to its 
diagnosis and treatment greater precision.” Prize 
of 5000 francs. Latest day, 1st April, 1864. 


Ill. Medical and Surgical Prize for the year 


| 1866.—“ Upon the application of electricity to 


dered a service in the cause of industry in furnish- | 


ing a green fit for the printing of stuffs and the 
fabrication of painted papers, and has awarded 
him a prize of 2500 francs. 


V. Tie Cuvier Prize.—The Academy awards 
the Cuvier prize for the year 1863 to Sir R. Mur- 
chison, correspondent of the Section of Geology 
and Mineralogy and director-general of the geo- 
logical survey of Great Britain, for the whole of 
his works upon the Paleozoic formations, 


therapeutics.—1. To point out the electric appa- 
ratus employed; to describe their mode of applica- 
tion and their physiological effects. 2. To collect 
and discuss known facts upon the application of 
electricity in iilness, and particularly in nervous, 
muscular, vascular, and lymphatic affections. To 
verify and complete by fresh study the result of 
these observations, and determine the cases in 
which it is necessary to recur either te the action 
of intermittent or continuous currents.” 6000 
francs, Latest day, Ist April. 
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IV. Great Surgical Prize for the Year 1866.— 
“ Preservation of the members by the preservation 
of the periosteum.’ 20,000 francs. Latest day, 
Ist April, 1866. 

V. The Cuvier Prize, to be awarded in 1866.— 
The committee of subscribers to the statue of 
George Cuvier have offered the Academy a sum 
derived from the funds of the subscriptions still 
unemployed, with the intention that the produce 
should be applied to a prize which should bear 
the name of the Cuvier prize, to be awarded every 
three years to the most remarkable work upon 
the animal kingdom or upon geology, the govern- 
ment having authorized this foundation by an 
order dated 9th August, 1839. 

The Academy announces that it will award at 
the public sitting of 1866 a prize, under the name 
of the “ Cuvier Prize,” to the work which shall be 
most remarkable among those which have ap- 
peared between the Ist January, 1863, and 31st 
December, 1865, either on the animal kingdom or 
upon geology. This prize will consist of a gold 
medal of the value of 1500 francs. 

VI. Bordin Prize.—\1st. Prize of 1861, post- 
poned till 1866.—‘ To determine, by anatomical 
research, if there exist in the structure of the 
stems of vegetables the characters belonging to the 
large natural families and thus agreeing with 
those deduced from the organs of reproduction.” 

The Academy will admit for competition every 
conscientious work which shall have for its special 
object the study of branches and stems, either 
climbing or drooping, studied comparatively with 
other kinds of stems belonging to the same vege- 
table families. Latest day, Ist April, 1866. 

2nd. Prize proposed in 1860 for 1865.—‘‘ To 
determine, experimentally, the causes in the in- 
equality of absorption by different vegetables of 
the dissolution of the various kinds of salts which 
the earth contains, and to recognise by anatomical 
study of the roots the connexion that may exist 
between the tissues which constitute them and 
the matter that they absorb or give out.” Gold 
medal of the value of 3000 francs, Latest day, 
1st Sept., 1865. 

VII. The Godard Prize. To be awarded in 
1865.—By a will dated 4th Sept., 1862, the late 
Dr. Goddard bequeathed to the Academy of 
Science a yearly sum of 1000 francs, to found a 
prize which should be given annually for the best 
paper on anatomy, physiology, and the genito- 
urinary organs. The subject, left open. If the 
prize is not awarded, it will be added to the prize 
of the following year. This prize will be awarded 
for the first time in 1865 to the work which will 
best fulfil the conditions of the donor. Latest 
day, 1st April, 1865. 

M. Bertrand closed the sitting by his paper 
“On the Works and Life of Kepler.” 





DR. CLAUS ON OSMIUM. 


| R. CLAUS of Dorpat has recently published in 

the Bulletin del’ Académie de St. Pétersbourg 
an elaborate research on osmium, a metal which, 
from its many points of resemblance to ruthenium, 
is of great interest to the chemist. He has been 
assisted in his researches by Herr Jacoby ; and 
their experiments, as a rule, tend to confirm those 
of Frémy, Fritzsche and Struve, Martins and 
Gibbs; but this is not the case with those of 
Berzelius. Dr. Claus acknowledges the value of 
the researches of that eminent chemist, but main- 
tains that many of the compounds described by 
him were merely hypothetical, and that he was 
led away by the analogy which exists on some 
points between osmium and the other metals of 
the platinum group. Want of space does not 
ne us to give more than a mere abstract of 

S$ paper. 

Chloride of Osmium.—This compound, which 
is prepared by heating osmium in a current of 
chlorine gas, has been described by Berzelius and 
other writers as being of a green colour; but, 
when every precaution is taken to exclude atmo- 
spheric air and moisture, a mere trace (which may 
fairly be attributed to the accidental presence of a 
little water) of green compound is formed. The 
results, with the exception above mentioned, are a 
blackish-blue chloride and a vermilion-coloured 
bichloride, and, as is well known, the latter, being 
the more volatile, is deposited further from the 
source of heat. Ruthenium behaves in a some- 
what similar manner, forming a volatile sesqui- 
chloride of a saffron colour and an insoluble black 
chloride. 

Dr. Claus found that the colour and behaviour 
with water of thedifferent chlorides are as follow :— 
The chloride in the solid form is black-blue, in 
solution dark violet blue ; the sesquichloride is red- 
brown, and in solufion rose-coloured ; the bp 
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chloride is vermilion-coloured, and in solution 
citron yellow. If a mixture of bichloride and 
chloride be dissolved in water, the solution is of a 
beautiful chrome-green colour, being, in fact, 

roduced by a combination of the yellow of the 
bichloride and the blue of the chloride. After a 
time the remaining bichloride dissolves with an 
indigo blue colour, which passes into purple-red, 
owing to the formation of sesquichloride. The 
solution finally becomes colourless, osmic and 
hydrochloric acids being set free, and peroxide 
and protoxide of the metal precipitated. The 
presence of chloride of potassium prevents this 
decomposition, owing to the formation of the 
more stable double salts. The deposit in the 
tube was submitted to analysis, and was found to 
consist of a mixture of chloride and bichloride of 
osmium. Thegreen hydrated compound of Berze- 
lus cannot therefore be chloride of osmium, but is 
composed of bichloride, which has absorbed water. 

Dr. Claus adduces several reasons for the exist- 
ence of a blue chloride, amongst which are the 
following :—1. The existence of an anhydrous 
oxide of osmium, OsO. 2. The fact that the 
oxide has been obtained by Herr Jacoby from the 
anhydrous indigo-coloured sulphite of osmium, 
Os0, SO,, a salt which will be described here- 
after. 3. The existence of a blue hydrated oxide 
having the probable formula OsO, HO. He 
admits, however, that all we know of it is, that it 
is of a dark blue colour, similar to chloride of 
ruthenium ; that it is extremely unstable, and has 
a powerful affinity for oxygen. It has not yet 
been isolated. 

Oxysalts of Osmium.—Two only are described 
by Dr. Claus—a double salt (83KO, SO, + 
OsO, 280,+5HO), and a derivative there- 
from, and sulphite of osmium, the latter being one 
of the most important and interesting of the salts 
of this metal. It is the blue substance which is 
formed by the mutual reaction of sulphurous and 
osmic acids. It was not recognised by either 
Berzelius or Fremy, both of whom, however, met 
with it in their researches. The method of pre- 
.paration, composition, and properties of this salt 
kre described with great minuteness by Dr. Claus. 
It is anhydrous, of a blackish blue lustreless 
colour, and in a dry state remains for a long time 
unalttred in the air. It is insoluble in water, but 
soluble in hydrochloric acid without change. By 
heat it is decomposed into sulphide of osmium, 
osmic acid, and sulphurous acid, 20s0, SO,= 
OsS + Os0,+S0,. The two latter constituents 
recombine, and sulphite of osmium is deposited in 
the colder part of the tube in which the experi- 
ment is performed. 

Sesquichloride of Osmium (Os,Cl,) occurs in 
the rose-coloured salts of osmium which were 
examined by Berzelius and others, but their 
nature was not recognised. Berzelius, indeed, 
believed that the terchloride OsCl, entered into 
their composition. Dr. Claus has ascertained that 
the brown compound obtained by Berzelius from 
the mutual reaction of osmic acid and ammonia, 
and which he supposed to be a terchloride of 
osmium and ammonium, is in reality an ammonia- 
cal osmium base, into the composition of which 
the binoxide OsO, enters. After many failures, 
Dr. Claus succeeded in obtaining a salt, the 
formula of which was 2NH,Cl+Os,Cl,. (There 
is a ruthenium salt of analogous composition.) It 
was produced by passing a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen through a solution of osmic acid con- 
taining free hydrochloric acid. A rose-coloured 
solution was obtained which, on the addition of 
chloride of ammonium, yielded a well-crystallized 
double salt of the composition given above. This 
was the first direct evidence of the existence of the 
red sesqui-salts which he obtained. A potassium 
salt of analogous composition was prepared by 
Jacoby by a method which he discovered whilst 
repeating the experiments of Fritzsche and Struve 
on osman-osmic acid. Its formula was found to 
be 3KCl, Os3Cl, +6 Ho. After long exposure to 
the air it loses 3 atoms of its water, and at 150° 
to 180° C. becomes anhydrous. In the crystal- 
lized state it is of a dark red colour, and in solu- 
tion is of a deep cherry-red tint, similar to that 
of sesquichloride of rhodium and bichloride of 
ruthenium. It is very soluble in water and 
alcohol, but insoluble in ether. The reactions of 
this salt are given in detail. 

Sesquioxide of Osmium may be obtained from 
any of the salts previously describeu by mixing 
them with carbonate of soda and heating strongly 
in a current of carbonic acid. The masa is to be 
washed in water and then dried. The oxide is 

anhydrous and insoluble in acid. Dr. Claus also 
describes a hydrated sesquioxide, which, however, 
he did not analyze, but assumed its composition 
from the analogy with ruthenium. 





Bichloride of Osmium and Potassium (KCI, 
OsCl,.)—The method of preparation preferred by 
Dr. Claus is as follows :—Heat a mixture of sul- 
phide of osmium and chloride of sodium in a cur- 
rent of undried chlorine gas to low redness, and 
dissolve out with water. The solution of soda- 
salt thus produced may either be evaporated down 
or heated with sal ammoniac or chloride of potas- 
sium to obtain an ammonium or potassium salt. 

Bichloride of Osmium and Silver (AgCl + OsCl,) 
is formed by precipitating a solution of the pre- 
viously-described salt by nitrate of silver. Ina 
dry state it is anhydrous. When moistened with 
ammonia it becomes red, but upon the addition 
of an acid resumes its original colour. Dr. Claus 
was unable to discover the cause of this pheno- 
menon. 

Ammoniated Bichloride of Osmiwm and Silver. 
—Prepared by moistening the green silver-salt 
above mentioned and washing on a filter with am- 
monia. It is merely a loose combination of the 
silver-salt with ammonia, similar to those which 
the latter forms with corrosive sublimate and 
chloride of calcium. 

Bichloride of Osmium and Ammonium (NH ,Cl + 
OsCl,.)—The preparation of this salt has been 
previously described. It is less stable than the 
corresponding potash salt ; but in other respects 
its properties are similar. 

Bichloride of Osmium and Sodium (NaCl + 
OsCl, +2HO.) — Preparation previously de- 
scribed. It crystallizes in long orange-coloured 
rhombic prisms, which are easily soluble in water 
and spirits of wine. 

Anhydrous Binoxide of Osmium (OsO,) is a 
dark grey insoluble powder, most easily procured 
by heating the hydrated oxide prepared from 
osmiate of potash (KO, OsO,). 

Normal Hydrate (Os0, + 2HO.) — Prepared 
by treating a solution of osmiate of potash (KO, 
OsO,) with dilute nitric acid. When dry, the 
hydrate has a faint coppery lustre, and breaks with 
a conchoidal fracture. 

Dr. Claus suggests the possibility of the exist- 
ence of a 5-atom hydrate analogous to that of 
ruthenium. 

Hyperosmic Acid (Osmic Acid of Berzelius) 
(OsO,.)—Dr. Claus thinks that this substance 
belongs to a new class of compounds, of which 
hyper-ruthenic acid is an example. This class, 
he believes, “‘ occupies a similar position with re- 
gard to the acids as the hyperoxides do in relation 
to the basic oxides.” It is without doubt no true 
acid, since it has no acid reaction and forms no 
salts. Berzelius has, indeed, described osmiates, 
and others have followed him; but none have 
ever yet been produced or analyzed. If this oxide 
of osmium were a volatile acid it would be as im- 
possible to distil it from a strong solution of 
potash as it is to drive off carbonic acid under 
similar circumstances. Hyperosmic acid is a 

werful oxidizer, and acts upon organic bodies 
in a similar manner to ozone. It bleaches a solu- 
tion of indigo, sets free the iodine from iodide of 
potassium, and converts alcohol into aldehyde 
and acetic acid. If its preparation were not at- 
tended with so many difficulties it would be one 
of the most valuable oxidizing agents which we 
possess. 

The concluding portion of the memoir is de- 
voted to the description of the basic ammoniacal 
derivatives formed from the chlorides and oxides 
of osmium. Dr. Claus intends publishing a mono- 
graph on the platinum metals which will embody 
these and all his previous researches on the same 
subject, a work the appearance of which we look 
forward to with great interest. 





M. POUCHET ON VITAL RESISTANCE. 


POUCHET has communicated to the French 

« Academy the following memoir on the limits 

of vital resistance to vacuum and desiccation in 
pseudo-resuscitated animalcules :—“ The question 
of vital resistance is one of the most important in 
biology, seeing that it is intimately connected with 
its most mysterious problem. ‘There are two 
opinions in vogue at the present day. According 
to one, the active organism is merely recognised as 
a vital phenomenon ; the other, without venturing 
directly to avow it, sees nothing but physico- 
chemical phenomena. Ifan animal perfectly dried 
up, and consequently dead and ‘ mummified,’ could 
be restored to life by means of a few drops of 
water, as certain scientific men assert, the second 
hypothesis would triumph immediately; and in- 
credible efforts have been made to demonstrate it. 
I had gees by numerous experiments, that if a 
very thin layer of mould, containing so-called 


reviviscent animals, be exposed on a plate of glass, 
in a very short time—two or three months only in 
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summer—they would lose the extraordinary faculty 
ascribed to them. No one took exception to the 
correctness of these experiments, which were re- 

ted before several of our most eminent physio- 
Ssdlote 5 but one of these physiologists maintains 
that, in this case, death would probably result 
rather from the fact of the animalcules being ex- 
posed to hygrometric variations than from simple 
desiccation. He equally believed that the ther- 
mometric oscillations might also contribute to 
the result which I obtained. In order to over- 
throw these objections, I had only one thing 
to do—that was, to place the pseudo-resusci- 
tated animalcules so that they could be pro- 
tected from these variations. I have done this 
in the experiments which follow. With this 
object, I took a series of tubes of two décimétres 
in length and eight millimétres in diameter, 
capable of containing ten cubic centimétres of air. 
After having dried the tubes sufficiently, two déci- 
grammes of mould rich in so-called reviviscent 
animalcules, and obtained from a very dry place, 
were introduced into each, the mould having been 
previously exposed to the sun for ten days, and 
then put into the vacuum of an air-pump for ten 
daysmore. Each two décigrammes of this mould, 
and consequently each tube, contained on an 
average from fifty to sixty rotifers and six or eight 
tardigrades, perfectly reviviscent when the ex- 
perimentcommenced. The tubes were then closed 
at the lamp; in some of them only small pieces of 
lime, separated from the mould by wads of cotton 
wool, were introduced. This done, the tubes were 
arranged in series of six, and fixed on little pieces 
of wood, which were placed in very various situa- 
tions, so as to obtain decisive results which would 
convince the whole world. 

“ First, with reference to the absence of the 
influence of hygrometric variations. Ist. In 
a series of tubes which had been placed during 
six of the warmest months in the year on a 
roof exposed to the south, when the tubes 
were broken not a single living animalcule 
was found; all were shrivelled, indicating that 
death hadtaken place longago. 2nd. In asecond 
series of tubes containing lime, the same result 
was completely obtained at the end of fourteen 
months only. 3rd. A like result was obtained by 
thoroughly drying the animalcules by the aid of 
more powerful physico-chemical means. In the 
laboratory of the Museum of Rouen, which is very 
warm, and on which the sun shines for a 
long time, glass plates, on which a thin cover- 
ing of mould rich in rotifers and tardigrades had 
been sprinkled by means of a silk sieve, were 
gi in the dry vacuum of an air-pump. 

hether small capsules containing lime, or 
whether sulphuric acid were used for suspending 
animation, after three months in summer in this 
dry vacuum, which was maintained at about two 
millimétres by a temperature of 25° on the aver- 
age, all the animalcules scattered on the piece of 
glass had succumbed, withering up completely. 
When moistened, all remained dried up, and in 
no single case did endosmosis take place. It is 
evident that, in the two first experiments which 
we have just described, there was not the least 
hygrometric variation, and that, if the animalcules 
succumbed, it must not be attributed to anything 
but their slow and perfect desiccation, which is 
caused by their giving their moisture to the 
mould, which is more hygroscopic than they. In 
the experiment in the vacuum there is no more 
variation than in the first. Thus, then, every- 
thing is explained. The air confined in the tubes 
and in the vacuum of the air-pump proves to a 
demonstration, and all the world will confess it, 
that it is not hygrometric variations which kill the 


| animals, but their slow and gradual desiccation. 


Since I suddenly exposed rotifers and tardigrades 
in the presence of several physiologists to a tem- 
perature of 100° without their appearing to be 
affected the least, in the world, and since I rapidly 


_ raised the temperature to 129°,—since then, I say, 


much less importance has been attributed to oscil- 
lations of temperature. But we will look to the 
bottom of the question, and will prove that they 
have nothing at all to do with the case, these 
animalcules being, by their course of life, daily ex- 
posed tomore extreme atmospheric variations. To 
prove this, this is what I did :—Aseries of my tubes 
was placed on a stove, the temperature of which was 
constantly maintained at between 50° and 55°. At 
the end of fifteen days all the animalcules contained 
in these tubes were dry and dead long ago; not a 
single one of them absorbed water when applied. 
Another series of tubes, containing fragments of 
lime, and which was placed in the shade in the 
laboratory of the Museum of Natural History at 
Rouen, after a year did not contain a single living 
animalcule. Lastly, another series of tubes, con- 
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taining some fragments of lime, having been placed 
in a deep cellar, the thermometric variations of 
which did not exceed 4°, after a year and a half 
did not afford one living animalcule. In the 
greater number of these cases, as the variations of 
temperature did not exceed 5° of the thermometric 
scale, it is evident that this cannot have had any 
part in the death of the animalcules. Thus, then, 
observation and experiment unite in recalling us 
to the rational interpretation of the phenomena, 
proving to us that the hypothesis of resurrection, 
which astonished and almost amazed the physio- 
logists of the last century, ought not to find serious 
supporters in our own day.” 





BANDELOT ON THE FUNCTIONS OF 
THE BRAIN OF FISHES. 


A T the meeting of the French Academy on the 

7th December a paper by Dr. Bandelot, giving 
an account of some experimental researches on 
the functions of the brain of fishes, was read. 
The subjects chosen by Dr. Bandelot for his 
experiments were the “ épinoche” and “ épino- 
chette,”’ he having found that fishes of large size 
are inconvenient to operate upon, in consequence 
of their skulls being more or less difficult to cut 
through, and their brains deeply seated and 
generally covered with a thick layer of fat. The 
following are the results of these experiments. 

It was found that, even when both lobes of the 
cerebrum were removed, the movements of the 
animal were as free and regular as before, and the 
sight and intelligence were not affected. Two 
épinoches lived thus mutilated more than a week 
without showing any appreciable ill effects. In 
higher vertebrates, as is well known, the removal 
of the cerebrum causes profound stupor and the 
loss of all the intellectual faculties. 

The removal of the arched portions of the optic 
lobes occasioned no derangement of the move- 
ments, but after their complete destruction the 
animal appeared to be deprived of sight. It 
remained stationary oftener and seemed stupefied ; 














when disturbed, it moved slowly and struck against | 


objects held in the way. When the lesion is 
limited to the top of one of the lobes the sight 
appears to remain on both sides, but the animal is 
often slow in its movements. Injuries of the 
base of the optic lobes occasion extremely 
curious disturbances of the motive faculties. 
M. Flourens has shown that in mammals and 
birds the lesion of one of the middle cere- 
bellar peduncles, and in the batrachians the 
destruction of the optic lobes, cause the animals 
to gyrate; but Dr. Bandelot believes he is the first 
to prove that in fishes the lesion of certain parts of 
the encephalon may be followed by the phenomena 
of rotation. He gives the following facts as estab- 
lishing this truth with all the certainty that could 
be desired. When the floor of one of the optic 
lobes is pricked the animal immediately commences 
swimming in a rotatory fashion round its own axis, 
the direction of the movement being always to- 
wards the side opposite the lesion. The number 
of revolutions in a minute vary from 25 to as 
many as 120; their duration is remarkable, last- 
ing ten or .twelve days, or more, after the opera- 
tion, and being continually in the same direction. 
In the interval of repose the animal always 
remains lying on the side opposite the lesion ; 
nearly always, too, the body is curved more or less 
in the arc of a circle towards the side opposite the 
injury. When the injury is far off from the 
median furrow the phenomena of rotation are 
much less observable, or are even not produced at 
all. Often the movements of rotation on the axis 
alternate with movements in a circle, also towards 
the side opposite the injury. Thus, sometimes, 
immediately after the operation, the animal shows 
a@ movement of rotation round its axis; then this 
movement ceases and is replaced by a circular 
movement; the rotation on the axis may com- 
mence again. At other times the contrary 
occurs ; the anima! at first only executes a 
simple movement in a circle, but soon the 
speed increases, the circle becomes narrower, the 
animal leans in, inclining more and more on its 
side, at last, at a certain moment, the equilibrium 
is upset, the belly turns up, and the rotation round 
the axis commences. These two movements—the 
gyratory and the circular—do not appear to differ 
in kind, the axial rotation being apparently only 
an exaggeration of the movement in a circle. 

M. Bandelot gives it as his opinion that the 
movements cannot be attributed to a paralysis of 
one of the limbs, to the loss of sight on one side, 
or to the curvature which generally occurs in the 
bodies of subjects operated on. His reasons are 
as follow :— 

1. The movements of the fins are not altered 
in the slightest, and the two members act with 





perfect regularity when the animal rotates on its 
axis. 

2. The removal of one of the pectoral fins of 
an uninjured fish does not cause any appearance 
of a movement of rotation. 

3. After either of the pectoral fins has been 
cut off a subject which turns on its axis, the rota- 
tion continues in the same direction, although 
with a little less activity. : 

4. The removal of one of the eyes of an unin- 
jured subject does not cause any disturbance of 
the animal’s movements. 

5. It cannot be the slight curvature of the 
body which, combining with the movement of 
progression, determines the rotation round the 
axis, because the rotation often takes place on the 
spot, the body being straight. 

Taking these considerations into account, Dr. 
Bandelot considers that the rotation may be the 
result of a painful feeling of contraction which 
the animal endeavours unceasingly to escape, a 


| feeling which resides in the anterior muscles of 


the trunk opposite the lesion. 

Similar movements of rotation are produced by 
pricking one of the moieties of the medulla 
oblongata; but, in this case, instead of the 
movement being away from the injured side, it 
is towards it. In the state of repose the animal 
lies on the side corresponding to the injury, and 
the body has a tendency to curve towards the 
same side. This different action of each of the 
different moieties of the medulla oblongata and 
optic lobes is accounted for by supposing that 
between these two points there exists an inter- 
crossing of the nervous fibres with passage of the 
fibres from one side to the other. 

The destruction of all the projecting portion 
of the cerebellum influences neither the cores | 
nor the vivacity of the movements of the animal, 
whose intelligence and freedom of action appear 
to be perfectly preserved. When, on the contrary, 
the deep part of the cerebellum is destroyed, it 
happens sometimes that the animal becomes un- 
steady, and, in progressing, oscillates to the right 
and left of the median plane, or it even produces 
disorder in the movements. This Dr. Bandelot 
attributes to the strain put during the operation 
upon the deep fibres which are in direct commu- 
nication with the medulla oblongata. 

The paper was concluded by a comparison of 
the functions of the corresponding parts of the 
encephalon in mammals and fishes. 1. In mam- 
mals the removal of the hemispheres always 
causes the loss of intelligence and will; in fishes 
the loss of the cerebral lobes is not followed by 
any appreciable effect. 2. In mammals the de- 
struction of the cerebellum annihilates the faculty 
of co-ordination of the voluntary muscles; in 
fishes the destruction of the cerebellum does not 
influence, or at least appears hardly to influence, 
this same faculty of co-ordination. 3. After the 
removal of the arch of the optic lobes in fishes 
sight is found to be destroyed, just as it is in the 
mammalia after the excision of the corpora 
quadrigemina. 4. Lastly, in fishes the lesions 
of the base of the optic lobes and of the medulla 
oblongata occasion disorders of movement en- 
tirely analogous to those which lesions of the 
thalami optici and the cerebral and middle cere- 
bellar crura produce in mammals. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ws are delighted to learn that the authorities 
of the Coal Exchange Museum, imitating those of 
our National Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, 
are increasing the intellectual wealth of the east- 
end of this London of ours by a course of lectures 
on geology. They are, indeed, doing more than 
imitate, for the lectures are free—a fact we hail 
with much pleasure, as it is a step in the right 
direction, and one which we hope some day will 
be more common, putting London in this respect 
more on a par with Continental cities. The fact 
that Professor Morris is the lecturer will greatly 
enhance the value of our announcement; and we 
hope that these lectures “ On the Geological Struc- 
ture of Great Britain in Relation to Minerals ” 
will be listened to by such a numerous and 
attentive audience, and that these free lectures 
will be repeated. 

In May 1862 Dr. Alexander Rollett, of the 
Physiological Institute of the University of 
Vienna, communicated to the Academy of that 
city the results of some experiments on the effect 
of discharges from a Leyden jar on the blood. 
He found that a series of such shocks made the 
blood look clear, and changed it into a trans- 
egy v magnificent red-coloured fluid like lac-dye. 

fulfilment of a promise to investigate the cause 
of this fining of the blood, Dr, Rollett has re- 
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cently laid before the Academy an account of a 
further elaborate series of experiments on the 
same subject ; and the results are so interesting 
and important as to demand a full notice of 
the paper. These experiments have led to 
very interesting and valuable results, although, as 
Dr. Rollett observes, new questions are constantly 
starting up at each step of the investigation, and 
the material already obtained is only the first 
scaffolding of an edifice the erection of which 
requires time and labour. The first part of Dr. 
Rollett’s paper is occupied with a description of 
the apparatus made use of by him for passing the 
discharge from the Leyden jar through the blood. 
The second part of the paper is on the immediate 
cause of the change of the blood. It is observed 
that the clearing up is first apparent at the plati- 
num electrodes, and proceeds with increasing 
velocity towards the middle of the column of 
blood; and Dr. Rollett first directs attention to 
this, and asks, “Is this in connexion with elec- 
trolysis, and is the later fining of the whole column 
of blood a secondary phenomenon?” He first 
gives an account of the effect of the galvanic 
stream on the blood, and points out that, although 
similar effects are not entirely wanting when the 
Leyden jar is used, they are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and we get in their place the phenomena 
of fining. His explanation is that near the 
electrodes there is the greatest intensity of 
dynamical (streaming) electricity ; the successive 
advance of the fining towards the middle of 
the column must depend upon the effects 
of the successive shocks being cumulative. 
This is proved by putting the blood in a 
tube drawn fine in the middle, when it is 
found that the blood becomes clear in the centre 
first, and in fining advances towards the two ends 
of the tube. The fining also proceeds from the 
electrodes, but to a less extent. It follows from 
this that in the original tube the fining only pro- 
ceeded from the electrodes because thin platinum 
wires were used as electrodes. If electrodes had 
been used, which are nearly of as great diameter 
as the tube, the variation in the column of blood 
would have been equable. When fork-shaped 
electrodes and the double tubes are used the 
diameter of the column does not affect the clear- 
ing; but, if one of the tubes be shorter than the 
other, it will be fined first. But it is of import- 
ance in this experiment that a sufficient time—15 
minutes, at least—elapses between the different 
discharges. Dr. Rollett proceeds to show 
that blood possesses the remarkable property of 
indicating the distribution of electricity in the 
circuit; and he finds that this distribution is the 
same as Ohm’s law gives for the constant current— 
a result which is not surprising after the experi- 
ments on the thermal and electro-dynamic effects 
of the discharge current. He has also succeeded 
in demonstrating by means of the blood the dis- 
tribution of the current into prismatic and non-pris- 
matic conductors, and has made use of the delicacy 
with which the blood shows the different inten- 
sities of currents to collect a few observations on 
the resistances of the blood, and has proved that 
this resistance to the passage of the cur- 
rent are not the only ones which oppose the 
clearing up of the blood by the discharge current— 
but that another sort of resistance must be 
assumed, which depends on the corpuscles, and 
which he terms the specific resistance of the 
corpuscles. This latter is found to be different in 
different sorts of blood. He has further shown 
that, in a column of blood of a given length and 
diameter, the specific conductibility of the blood 
and the specific resistance of the corpuscles are 
independent of each other, and can alter in oppo- 
site directions. He also deduces theoretical con- 
clusions from these experiments, and reserves for 
further physiological research the different con- 
ditions of the blood corpuscles under the influence 
of the discharge current. The alteration of the 
blood corpuscles when changing under the in- 
fluence of the discharge current could be followed 
under the microscope ; but these intracorpuscular 

rocesses were found much too complicated to 
allow of their being correlated with the structure 
of the corpuscle as far as this is revealed to 
us by our microscopes. The cell theory was 
obliged to be abandoned. When the constant 
current or induction shocks of low tension 
were made use of no effects in the blood similar 
to those occasioned by the discharge current were 
obtained. 

Ar a recent sitting of the French Academy M. 
Blauner remarked upon a communication, made 
some months since by M. Aucapitaine, upon the 
island of “ L’Etang de Diane,” on the east coast 
of Corsica. He describes the soil of this island 
as being exclusively composed of oyster-shells, 





mixed at certain p with those of inedible 
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molluscs. The fishermen who frequent these 
coasts account for, these by asserting that the 
Romans here deposited the shells of the molluses 
which had been salted and prepared and sent to 
the mainland. Neither M. Aucapitaine nor M. 
Blauner admits Rig explanation, and the latter 
assigns them tothe stone age. Referring especiall 
to the Danish kjoskken-moéddings, oF saiaeks 
“The singular accumulations of shalls observed in 
Denmark, and in various other countries border- 
ing on the Baltic, have unanimously been con- 
slied the work of man. Counsellor Thomson, 
Professors Worsai and Steenstrup, have rightly 
attributed them to the first inhabitants of Europe, 
contemporary with the mammals Bos primige- 
nius, Ursus speleus, Elephas primigenius, Rhi- 
noceros tichorhinus, &c. These tumuli have been 
ealled ‘kitchen remains’ — kjoékken-moédding. 
M. de Quatrefages, influenced no doubt by the 
interesting results obtained by the Scandinavian 
naturalists, has taken up a hypothesis long ago 
propagated, that the heaps of shells known in 
La Vendée by the name of St. Michel en Herm 
were not to be traced to an earthquake, but to the 
industry of man. Researches made by this 
learned naturalist have confirmed these results. 
Let us add, however, that we believe the St. 
Michel en I’Herm heaps belong to a much earlier 
period than that M. de Quatrefages assigns to 
them—a period based on some coins discovered in 
his search—and that these shell-formed heaps may 
be the representatives of those primitive mounds 
in Scandinavia.” 

THE catalogue of stars which Messrs. Dibbits, 
Groneman, and Martins, of the University of 
Utrecht, undertook to compile from the observa- 
tions published in astronomical periodicals and 
aimgfilats is progressing under the editorship of 
M. Dibbits and Professor Hoek, the Director of 
the Observatory at Utrecht, Messrs. Martins and 
Groneman being prevented, the one by illness and 
the other by removal to another post, from con- 
tinuing their labours. The catalogue up to the 
present contains 2500 stars from reliable meridian 
circle observations. Each star is carefully reduced 
‘to the epoch of 1855°0; the right ascensions 
in hundredths of seconds of time, the declina- 
tions in tenths of seconds of arc. In the case of 
each star the annual precession and its secular 
variations are given as well as the period and 
number of observations, the source, the place of 
observation, and—whcere possible—the absolute 
motion and the name of the observer. The cata- 
logue contains almost every star to be found in 
the first fifty-five volumes of the <Astronomische 
Nachrichten with stated positions. In addition to 
this, the following journals and transactions have 
been partly laid under contribution :—‘ Astrono- 
mical Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society,” 
*Gould’s Astronomical Journal,’ “ Bulletins 
journaliers de l’Observatoire impérial de Paris,” 
** Kénigsberger Beobachtungen,” “ Berliner Stern- 
karten,’ “ Wiener Annalen,” “Bulletin mathé- 
matique et astronomique de l’Académie de St. 
Pétersbourg,” “Ann-Arbor Astronomical Notices,” 
Encke’sand “Die Abhandlungen iiber den Cometen 
von Pons.” M. Hoek, from whose recent com- 
munication to the Asironomische Nachrichten we 
have obtained the foregoing information, begs that, 
in order that the work may be as accurate and 
complete as possible, astronomers will be good 
ence (1) to notify to him any misprints they 
may have discovered in the publication of their 
observations; (2) to communicate to him new 
sources not mentioned in the above notice of star- 

itions ; and (3) to spare him and his fellow- 

bourer the trouble of reducing apparent to true 


‘positions, in case these reductions exist amongst 


their papers. Professor Hoek says further, “ If an 
astronomer should wish to know whether a star 
has been previously observed, I will look for it 
in our manuscript catalogue as far as it goes.” 
Ir is a well-known fact that plants which are 
n when grown in the light are colourless if 
devcloped in the dark ; andit is generally assumed 
that chlorophyll, the colouring matter of plants, 
requires light for its formation. There is, how- 
ever, one plant known, the Pinus pinea, which is 
an exception to this, and which, though deprived 
of light, becomes green. Sachs, to whom we owe 
the discovery of this fact, attributed the formation 
of chlorophyll, in this instance without the influ- 
ence of light, to the action of ozone. Dr. Boehm, 
in a paper recently read before the Academy of 
Vienna, attributes it to heat, and gives ri- 
mental proof that, if deprived of heat as well as 
light, the Pinus pinea germ does not become 
green. Dr. Boehm also, in another part of his 
paper, a the conclusion of Sachs that the 
reason why the leaves of many (perhaps all) plants 





power of partially destroying the green colouring 
matter. Sachs also maintains that only the blue 
(and probably all the chemical) rays of the direct 
aun-light have the property of partly oe td. | 
the chlorophyll of colour, and that the yellow re 
and green rays act on the colourless chlorophyll 
like darkness, as under their influence the blanched 
places became green again in a short time. “If 
this were so,” says Boehm, “the remarkable fact 
would be established that, on the one hand, the 
blue and chemical rays form chlorophyll, and on 
the other destroy it again; and that darkness, in 
the case of all plants which become pale in sun- 
light, effects the formation of chlorophyll, whereas 
the same plant grown in the dark is blanched.” 
Dr. Boehm has observed in the Crassulacee that, 
when they are exposed to the direct sun-light, the 
grains of chlorophyll unite in groups; this must 
obviously affect the coloration of the leaves, and 
affords a sufficient explanation of the bleaching 
effect of the direct sun-light upon the leaves. The 
very different degree in which plants are blanched 
by the sun finds a sufficient explanation in the 
fact that the change of position of the chlorophyll 
grains does not take place in all plants, and cer- 
tainly not in all in so remarkable a way as in the 
Crassulacee ; @ very slight remoyal, too, of the 
chlorophyll from the walls of the cell must occa- 
sion a marked blanching of the leaves. 

A paPper “On the Transformation of Stamens 
into Carpels in Salix Caprea’’ has recently been 
presented to the Academy of Sciences of Belgium 
by Alfred Wesmael, Director of the Horticultural 
and Zoological Society of Mons. The author 
states that he should not have described this 
already well-known phenomenon had his observa- 
tions not seemed to confirm in a remarkable 
manner the conclusions arrived at on this subject 
by M. Morriére, published in the memoirs of the 
Linnean Society of Bordeaux, and also those of 
Hugo Mohl on the nature of the anther cell. 
After describing the plates appended to his memoir 
{which, however, will not be issued until the next 
number of the Bulletin], the author states that he 
is obliged to disagree with Decandolle as to the 
mode of formation of the anther lobes. He states 
the views of that eminent botanist, and proceeds 
to show that they are not borne out by observa- 
tion. He considers that Mohl’s views on the 
subject are confirmed by the facts which he 
(the author) advances. The conclusions at 
which he arrives may be summed up as follows :— 
1st. That the male organs are susceptible of trans- 
formation into female organs. * 2nd. That the 
nature of the filament and the style is the same, 
both being formed by the petiole of the modified 
leaf. 3rd. That the anthers are not formed by the 
rolling together of the two halves of the leaf, as 
Dr. Candolle believes, but that each anther lobe 
is formed by the redoubling of each half-leaf. 4th. 
That in the transformation of stamens into pistils 
the connective alone originates the cavity of the 
ovary. 5th. That the stamen is an appendiculate 
organ, a modified leaf, and not an axis bearing 
two opposite leaves disposed crosswise, as stated 
by Agardh and Endlicher. 

Proresson RoeMeR has recently laid before 
the Natural History Society of the Rhine pro- 
vinces, an account of some marine fossils which 
have been found in the coal mines of Upper 
Silesia. They oceur at the Hohenlohe mine at 
Kattowitz, together with nodules of epharosoderite 
(crystalline carbonate of iron), in a bed of shale 
which lies intermediate between the deepest strata 
generally worked in Upper Silesia, and some 
others hitherto unexplored save by experimental 
borings. They consist of specimens of the genera 
Goniatites, Nautilus orthoceras, Bellerophon, Pro- 
ductus, Orthis, Poteriocrinus, &c., tlre commonest 
examples being those of Productus longispinus, 
and Bellerophon Urii. The entire fauna corre- 
sponds in a remarkable manner with that of Coal- 
brook Dale, and the state of preservation is very 
similar. A comparison of the different localities 
where marine fossils have been found in the coal- 
bearing strata has led to the inevitable conclusion 
that these occur almost solely in a wide-spread 
but thin layer, situated about 100 feet above the 
base of the productive coal-measures. The few 
marine species which have been found in the coal- 
field of the Ruhr also occur at this level. 

A MOsT important memoir has recently been 
communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
by Dr. John Denis Macdonald on the morpholo 
of the Tunicata. This author considers that the 
fixed Tunicata exhibit at least two well-marked 
types, and the Pelagic group four, which are 
equally distinct and of equal importance, demand- 
ing fair consideration in systematic arrangement. 
Moreover, he deems that very striking representa- 
tive relationships exist between the fixed and free 
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Tunicates — e.g., Appendicularia, representing 
Pelonaia, Doliclum, the remaining simple Tuni- 
cata, Salpa the social, and Pyrosoma the compound 
group, but especially the Botryllians. He accepts 
the maxim that “characters can only be taken as 
natural when they have been proved to be so;” 
and adduces, as an example that habit of life can- 
not afford a natural character, the fact that nerites 
breathe air and feed on the green leaves of the 
forest, nerites breathe in the mountain streams, 
in brackish waters, and can even be found on the 
beach in fellowship of Littorina, or in the sea 
itself. He nevertheless accepts the habit of life 
as the simplest and most natural primary division 
of Tunicata. Considering that the fixed and free 
Tunicata form two sub-classes of at least nearly 
equal value in a zoological point of view, and 
pointing out the shadowy and ill-defined state of 
the subject, notwithstanding the great light that 
has been shed upon it by the labours of Savigny, 
Macleay, Fleming, Milne Edwards, and, in par- 
ticular, Professor Huxley, he criticizes the nomen- 
clature commonly adopted. On comparing an 
expansion of Botryllus with one of F'lustra, or 
any other polyzoon, it is curious to observe that 
the zooids lie virtually face downwards in the 
latter and face upwards in the former; and this is 
certainly one amongst many points of difference 
existing between the Polyzoa and the compound 
Tunicata, while it favours the view that the 
Polyzoa hoid the same relationship to the Bra- 





chiopoda that the compound hold to the simple 
Tunicata, or to extend the question, that a Gorgonia 
bears to an Actinia. Dr. Macdonald offers an 
elaborate table of classification of the Tunicata, 
and in which we must draw attention to the 
remarkable genera described by him— Peroides, 
Chondrostachys, Diplosoma, Polyclinoides, and 
Pyrosomopsis—and gives a description of a new 
and striking form, Orthocela, equivalent to the 
Salpa finnata of authors. 

DR. MACDONALD gives a most interesting paper, 
in which he compares the zoological character of 
Clio caudata, as compared with those of Clio bo- 
realis given in systematic works. Remarking on 
the difficulty under which observers labour who 
study the Pelagic mollusca, on account of their 
being so often presented to them in a spirit pre- 
served, opaque, brittle, and contracted state, he 
considers the physiognomy of Clio eaudata, in its 
expanded state, to be as remarkable as that of any 
animal in creation. Cuvier remarks that some 
have asserted the existence of eyes; and subse- 
quent writers say that those in Clio, though 
minute, have a very completo organization. Dr. 
Macdonald has never been able to detect them, 
though he should be sorry on this account to affirm 
that they are not present. He considers that, if 
there is indeed such an animal as Clio australis, 
and M. de Blainville’s figure is a correct repre- 
sentation of it, it is obvious enough that the 
species borealis and australis are members of the 
same genus. But, as both these forms differ so 
remarkably from the so-called C. caudata and the 
broad trigonal-tailed species which he describes 
aud figures, he thinks that there are ample 
grounds for the establishment of a new genus, to 
receive, at least, the two last-mentioned species. 
To this genus he forbears to give a name, although 
his description is sufficiently minute. 

THOSE who are interested in the spread of pho- 
tography will be glad to hear that two journals 
devoted to this science have recently been started 
in Spain. The elder one, H/ Propagador de la 
Fotografia, is published at Madrid, and has 
reached its fifth number, which is now before us. 
It is issued fortnightly, and consists of about 
twelve quarto pages. The current number con- 
tains some original articles of merit and a good 
résumé of the contents of the foreign journals 
devoted to this branch of science. Among the 
latter may be mentioned Mr. Sutton’s paper on 
instantaneous dry collodion, read at Glasgow, 
November 25; an abstract of Dr. Vogel’s account 
of his researches on photographic chemistry, from 
Poggendorff’s Annalen ; and an editorial notice of 
Mr. Smith’s paper on the recent photographic 
discoveries at Soho. The younger, H/ Eco de la 
Fotografia, which has just made its appearance, 
is published at Cadiz, under the auspices of the 
Photographic Society of that city. 

THE Society of Civil Engineers of Paris has 
recently been doing good work. Among the papers 
ke oe we may mention the following :— 

erdier—“On the use of Iron and Cast Steel 
combined.” WVingner—“ Canal and River Locks 
with movable Chambers.” Nozo— Experiments 
made on the Northern Railway on the use and 
application of Cast Steel to various purposes.” 
Faliés et Cholles—‘‘ Wrought Iron Sleepers.’’ 





| Sieber and Goschler—‘ On the Hardening of 
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Rails by the Compression which takes place 
during Cooling.” Flachat—‘“ On the relative ad- 
vantages of Gradients of 15 in 1000 and 25 in 
1000.” Desmousseaux de Givré—‘ On the appli- 
cation of Counterpoises to Locomotives.” 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of Tux READER. 
London, 4 Jan., 1864. 

Str,—In your article on “ Antrology” this 
week, while recording the supposed discovery of 
human remains with those of extinct animals, you 
say :—“* Here, then, we have Abbeville outdone, 
and perhaps the nucleus of another cause célébre.” 
How correct you were in your conjecture will be 
seen by the enclosed letter, which has recently 
appeared in the Aig/e, if it refers, as I suppose, to 
the same case.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


L. 


“Monsieur le rédacteur,—Vous avez reproduit 
dans I’ digle du 13 décembre un article emprunté 
au Courrier de Tarn-et-Garonne, et qui rendait 
compte dune visite faite, par la Société des 
sciences, agriculture et belles lettres de Tarne-et- 
Garonne, 4 la grotte de Bruniquel, et de la ren- 
contre de ces messieurs avee trois géologues tou- 
lousains. Cet article donnait, sur les ossements 
trouvés dans les fouilles, des détails entiérement 
erronés ; mais bien qu'il fat rédigé de fagon a 
laisser retomber sur nous la responsabilité de plu- 
sieurs énormités scientifiques, nous avions regardé 
comme une rectification suffisante la publication 
dans votre journal de la note que nous avons pré- 
sentée a |’ Académie des sciences de Toulouse. 

‘Nous apprenons aujourd'hui, a notre grande 
surprise, quun M. Devals, de la Société de Mont- 
auban, a fait part au comité des sociétés savantes 
(ministére de l'instruction publique) des résultats 
obtenus dans les fouilles de Bruniquel, et que, 
‘apres sa letire, le travail de détermination sem- 
blerait louvrage de M. Devals.’ Ce procédé 
inoui nous oblige 4 répudier de la maniére la plus 
expresse toute participation aux résultats contenus 
dans l'article du Courrier de Tarn-et-Garonne, et 
ii indiquer en méme temps l’origine des erreurs 
qu il contient. 

* Ainsi, il n’a point été trouvé 4 Bruniquel de 
machoire Vhyene et on n’y en trouvera jamais ; les 
ossements de /yna sont controuvés; la ROTULE 
b’AUROCHS touche au grotesque ; l’octrea arcuata 
était une maccullocchii; la michoire d’enfant 
appartient 4 un adulte; le seul os de rhinocéros 
qui ait été rencontré 4 Bruniquel est une cdte 
trouvée par nous i/ y a deux ans, etc., etc., ete. 

“Quant & lorigine d’erreurs aussi grossidres, 
nous nous voyons a regret obligé de la faire con- 
naitre. C’est en notre absence que Monsieur 
K. T., qui nous accompagnait, voyant qu'il avait 
affaire & des gens fort peu au courant de ce qu’ils 
venaient examiner, leur a donné par pure plaisan- 
terie une série de déterminations ridicules, qu'il 
ne s’attendait guére & voir prendre au sérieux. Il 
est regrettable pour la Société de Tarn-et-Garonne 
que ses membres aient pu étre dupes d’une pareille 
mystification; il est plus regrettable encore que 
des personnes qui s’occupent de recherches scien- 
tifiques aient voulu se hater de profiter de ce 
qu’elles croyaient étre un acte de complaisance pour 
nous dépouiller de la priorité de notre découverte 
et pour s’approprier le résultat de nos recherches. 

** La justice providentielle a voulu que les con- 
séquences de ce mauvais procédé retombassent sur 
les auteurs, et qu’ils en fussent punis par le ridi- 
cule dont leur communication sera l’objet dans le 
monde scientifique. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le rédacteur, l’assur- 
ance de notre considération distinguée. 

Lovis MARTIN, 
“ Ingénieur des mines,” 





“Dr. F. GarRicov. 





To the Editor of Tak Reaver. 


Oxford, Jan. 5. 

Srr,—In the notice which you have given in 
the pages of your valuable paper of the communi- 
cation which I made to the Statistical Society, you 
quote from the reporter’s* notes that I stated the 
rate of production in modern as contrasted with 
medieval agriculture to be two and a half to one. 
Taken alone this statement might cause a misap- 
prehension. It is true that from the same quan- 
tity of surface such a proportion may be proved to 
exist, but, from the whole extent of a farm, say of 
500 acres, the proportion is certainly eight or nine 
to one—the cause of this difference being the 
modern system of the relation of crops, the adap- 
tation of roots and grasses, the use of artificial 








[* We = the report we gave to the courtesy of the Secre- 
.— Eb. 








manures, the increased rapidity with which stock 
is rendered available for the market and the like. 

It was from these circumstances that I con- 
cluded the amount of the population in Eng- 
land and Wales up to the close of the seventeenth 
century never to have exceeded two millions, and 
probably during the greater part of the Middle 
Ages to have been very little in excess of one 
million.—Your obedient servant, 

James E. T. Roars. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Chemical Society, Dec. 17. Dr. Williamson, 
President, in the chair. Messrs. J. Duncan, 
B. F. Duppa, B. W. Gibsone, T. J. Glass, and 
J. Scotson were elected Fellows.—Mr. W. HERa- 
PATH described a new gas-combustion furnace for 
organic analysis. In this arrangement the com- 
bustion tube is supported over a piece of gas- 
pipe, bent back upon itself, and perforated with 
a line of fine holes pointing upwards and inwards, 
while, during the combustion, air from the lungs 
is blown through the gas, as in the author's well- 
known table blowpipe. 

Dr. Frankland gave an account of an accident 
which happened to him when experimenting with 
Natterer’s apparatus for the condensation of gases. 
Oxygen gas was compressed by a pump into a 
cast-iron cylinder until a pressure of about 
25 atmospheres was arrived at, when a portion of 
the valvular arrangement gave way, and a shower 
of sparks was emitted. It seemed that the oily 
lubricant employed became ignited, and then set 
fire to the solid iron, which burnt in the highly- 
condensed oxygen like tinder in air. The interior 
of the iron receiver was found coated with fused 
magnetic oxide ; the 5 gee of the screw plug 
were increased fourfold; while a considerable 
thickness of steel was burnt off the solid head 
of the instrument. 


Royal Asiatic Society, Dec. 21. Viscount 
Strangford, President, in the chair. Col. A. B. 
Kemball, C.B., Consul-General at Bagdad ; Col. 
F. J. Goldsmid, Madras Staff Corps; and Dr. 
Francese> Dini of Fano, were clected non- 
resident Members.—A DESCRIPTION was given 
by Sir Harry Parkes of an _ inscribed and 
ornamented slab of granite which he had 
presented to the Society, and which was taken 
from one of six portals erected in Canton a few 
years before our late capture of that city, and 
bearing an imperial edict. in approval of the mea- 
sures adopted by the local authorities for exclud- 
ing the barbarians from the city. These six por- 
tals were demolished after the capture of Canton. 


‘The stone presented formed the centre of a kind 


of pediment to the portal, and contains the two 
words “Imperial Will;” under it was inscribed 
the edict, a translation of which exists in the 
Chinese Repository for 1849, vol. xviii., p. 280. 

A paper, by E. Rawdon Power, Esq., was read 
‘*On the Agricultural, Commercial, Financial, and 
Military Statistics of Ceylon,” showing the im- 
portant increase which has taken place, during 
the last thirty years, in the production of coffee 
and cocoa-nut oil, the progress made in roads and 
railways, and the generally prosperous condition 
of the colony’s finances. 


Royal Institute of British Architects, Jan. 4.— 
Ordinary General Meeting.—The President, Thos. 
L. Donaldson, in the chair. The decease of the 
late Mr. W. C. Mylne and of Mr. J. J. Scoles, 
Fellows, and of Signor Filippo Antolini, Honorary 
and Corresponding Member, were announced, and 
several new Members were balloted for and 
elected.—TueE President then called attention to 
the three sets of drawings which obtained the 
medals and prizes at the late distribution of the 
Royal Academy. The design for the hall and 
staircase of a royal palace, five drawings by Mr. R. 
Phene Spiers, which obtained the gold medal 
scholarship of £25 for two years and prizes in 
books ; a series of figured drawings of a portion 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, six drawings by the 
same gentleman, which obtained the silver medal 
and books; and a design for a town-hall and 
market-place (three drawings), by Mr. H. Watson, 
done in a month within the walls of the Academy, 
which obtained the travelling stewardship of 
£100, and which was exhibited by special request 
for the inspection of the members of the Insti- 
tute, and which will be left for some days at the 
rooms for the same purpose. 

An interesting discussion was afterwards held 
uponthe subject of a paper read at the last ordinary 
meeting by William Tite, Esq., M.P., upon the 
improvements in Paris. It was opened by the 
President, who had returned for the purpose from 
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that city, where he had been lately installed 
Associé Etranger of the Académie des Beaux Arts. 

The President gave a general description of the 
new thoroughfares which have been constructed 
in Paris since the year 1849 up to the present 
time with aid from the State. The total works 
contemplated of boulevards, streets, avenues, &e., 
he said, represented a length of 224 miles, of which 
17 miles had been already executed. The learned 
Presidentalso gave a table of the principal thorough- 
fares, as executed, with the lengths and widths of 
the various boulevards and streets at present open 
to the public. He then showed the urgent neces- 
sity that existed for a comprehensive scheme for 
improving the thoroughfares of London, and 
pointed out that, with the numerous plans made 
before the public for railways and other works 
in the metropolis, the present was an opportune 
time for the construction of a grand scheme of 
improvements affecting the whole of London, 
and concluded by proposing that it be referred 
to a committee of members of the Institute to 
draw up a petition, to be submitted to Parliament 
and to the Government, suggesting that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine into the 
general subject of street communication, and em- 
bodying various recommendations made—the draft 
of such petition to be submitted to an early meet- 
ing of the members. 

Mr. Edward Hall gave some further interest- 
ing details relative to the public works in Paris. 

Mr. J. P. Siddon and Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
Honorary Secretaries, Mr. Marrable, Fellow (who 
explained the propositions which he shad laid 
before the Metropolitan Board of Works while he 
held the appointment as architect to that Board), 
and the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., Honorary 
Member, having taken part in the discussion, 
more particularly with reference to the state of 
the thoroughfares of London, the motion of the 
President for the appointment of a committee was 
seconded by Mr. Robert Kerr, and agreed to 
unanimously, and some of the leading members 
of the Institute were nominated to form the com- 
mittee; after which the meeting adjourned. 


Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
Dec. 15. J.P. Joule, LL.D., F.R.S., V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. R. Leake was elected a Metnber.—J. C. 
Dyer, V.P., read a paper entitled “ Notes on 
some recent Discoveries in Elemental Physics.” 
—He stated that the discoveries in question related 
to the nature of heat and force. From the earliest 
times the nature of heat had been treated upon 
opposite theories—the one maintaining heat to 
be a material element sui generis, pervading space 
and bodies, but in itself imperceptible except by 
the effects it produces in connexion with bodies ; 
the other theory considering heat to be the result 
of mechanical force exciting the particles or mole- 
cules of bodies, and producing the effects of sen- 
sible heat in them. Boerhaave was among the 
most able expounders of the former theory, Bacon 
and Boyle of the latter. In later times the ma- 
teriality of heat has been forcibly sustained by 
the discoveries of the existence of latent or spe- 
cific heat in bodies, by the experiments of Drs. 
Black, Irvine, Crawford, and others ;. whilst the 
mechanical origin of heat has been sustained by 
the experiments of Count Rumford and of Dr. 
Joule. Upon these conflicting views many able 
treatises have been written on both sides; yet 
the question as to the nature of heat remains 
involved in such obscurity as to require far 
more decisive evidence than has yet appeared for 
settling either of them upon a sound and immo- 
vable basis. The author gave several extracts 
from Sir W. Armstrong’s Newcastle address, 
wherein, in support of the mechanical theory 
of heat, he adduced several facts and con- 
siderations which appear inconsistent with that 
doctrine, or the non-materiality of heat; and, as 
he assumed the dynamical theory of heat to be 
probably the most important discovery of the 
— century, Mr. Dyer was led by the same 
acts and considerations, as well as by many 
others which he has himself adduced, to conclude 
that no such definitive discovery has been made 
in our times, and that the question as to the entity 
or nonentity of heat remains in the like obscurity 
in the present as it was in the beginning of the 
last century. The author then quoted some pas- 
sages from the lectures of Professor Tyndall “On 
the Forms and Action of Water,” and on radiation 
through the atmosphere, wherein the professor 
had assumed that great mechanical forces were 
exerted in the combination of the gases to form 
water, as also in the changes of water from its 
several conditions of solid, liquid, and vapour, and 
vice versd, giving the sum of such forces in equiva- 


lents of a ton weight falling from different heights ; 
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which phenomena Dr. Dyer considers as solely 
due to the chemical forces ‘called into action by 
those changes in the form and action of water; 
and, as the latter class of forces consists of the 
affinities and repulsions of the icles of the 


water excited by the different degrees of heat | 


combined therewith, the assumption of such 
mechanical forces being exerted in those mutations 
is untenable. In giving the results of his inte- 
resting experiments of the absorption of heat by 
aqueous vapour in the air, and of its free radiation 
through dry air, the Professor says that “ this 
newly-discovered property of transparent aqueous 
vapour must exercise immense influence on the 
phenomena of meteorology ;’’ but Mr. Dyer gave 
quotations from Dr. Dalton (in the Memoirs of this 
Society) and from Dr. Thomson’s “ System of Che- 
mistry,” published some sixty years ago, wherein 
the absorption and radiation of heat by aqueous 
vapour in the formation and dissolution of 
clouds, dew, fogs, &c., are clearly explained upon 
the established doctrine of the mutation of heat 
reciprocally from and into latent and_ sensible 
states; hence the doubt as to any new discovery 
on these points. To give the course of reasoning 
selenite ter the author against the mechanical 
theory of heat, and to sustain that of a material 
calorific element, would require a more copious 
abstract of his paper than the limits ofthe printed 
Proceedings would allow ; so that, while calling in 
question both the novelty and the soundness of 
the discoveries on which he has commented, he 
refers to his paper in extenso for the explanation 
of his own views on the nature of a material 
calorific element, and of the elastic forces exerted 
by the mutations of such elements. 





Microscopical Section, Oct. 19. Professor Wil- 
liamson in the chair.—A letter from Captain J. 
Mitchell, dated Madras, the 13th May, 1863, was 
read, of which the following is an extract :— 
“The view that the universal form of cotton hairs 
is a flattened fibre consisting of scarcely anything 
but membrane, is by no means novel; for much 
the same description of the cotton fibre has been 

iven by Quekett, Henfry, and many others. 

ndeed that opinion is general. Almost every one 
you ask will tell you that the cotton fibre is flat 
and twisted, or perhaps a flat spiral. That this is 
not the general form of the hairs of good cotton 
any microscopist may satisfy himself in five 
minutes. An examination of many varieties of 
cotton has led me to believe that, in those de- 
——s which find most favour in the English 
market, there is a very large proportion of hairs 
that are entirely or nearly filled with secondary 
deposits ; and, on the contrary, in the low-priced 
cotton the flat fibre consists of hardly anything 
but membrane; in fact, an apparently under- 
nourished cell predominates. The knotty por- 
tions, which I believe are considered refuse, con- 
sist almost entirely of these flat fibres. I believe 
that the absence of secondary deposit is an indi- 
cation of careless culture, or, what is much the 
same thing, of a poor soil.” 

Nov. 16th. J. Sidebotham, Esq., President of 
the Section, in the chair.—The President exhi- 
bited some spurious gold slides, on which he re- 
marked that the first offered for sale were made by 
rolling gummed sand in gold leaf, some even more 
cad by dabbing gold leaf on sand gummed to 
the slide ; whereas the practice now appears to be 
to electro-plate plumbago, the result of which 
however differs from the nugget-like form of real 
gold by being nicely broken off at what would be 

e angles. Some very good imitations were 
made by boiling plumbago in oxalic acid and 
chloride of gold. 

Mr. C, O'Neil stated that very beautiful spires 
of gold were observable on the surface of aurife- 
rous quartz boiled in carbonate of soda, and then 
submitted to the action of heat for a short time 
under the muffle. 

The President exhibited Phascum rectum and 
Hookeria lucens in fruit. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY, Janvary lith. 
chison, K.C.B. President, in the chair. capers to be read : 
7 er: Ca win A. pat rt 
Mr. B. H. Hargraves. ois ; 
MEDICAL, at 8.30.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 


Loxpon_ I oN, at 7.— Fins Cirens. “On the 
Cinasifcation, Organization, and F Remains of Fishes :” 
Owen, F.R.S. 


TUESDAY, Janvany 12th. 


Meprcat ayp Currune 
Oxford Street. ICAL, at 8.30.—53, Berners Street, 


Crvin ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great West- 
minster, 1. on ‘taking the Chairs tr. 01 
Banke" sProefdent 2. on te Closing of Reclamation 


OLOGICAL, at 9.—11, Hanover Square. 1. “On Birds col- 

aiected by’ Mr. Andersson in Damara Land:” Mr. J. + 
Gurney. 2. “On rsfrom North America :”” Mr. Buck- 
land. And other Papers. , . Sa 

Syro-Eaypt1An, at 7.30.—22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury are. 
‘““Manetho’s Lists of Kings explained by the help of Era- 
tosthenes and the Tables of Abydos :”’ Mr. Samuol Sharpe 

CAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 

eT On the British God Mogon, and the Keligions of the 
Northumbrian Celts :” Rev. G. R. Hall. 2. “On the Tribes 
inhabiting the Valley of the Amazons and its Tributaries : 
Mr. C. R. Markham, Hon. Sec. Geog. Soc. 


WEDNESDAY, Janvary 13th. 
Grapuic, at 8.—Flaxman Hall, University College. 
Microscopicat, at §.—KIng’s College, Strand. 
Lirerary Funp, at 3.—4, Adelphi Terrace, Adelphi. 


ARCHZXOLOGICAL AssocIATION, at 8.30.—32, Sackville Street. 
1. “On Wakefield and Sandal Castle ’> Mr. Wentworth. 
2. “Onthe Site of Ancient Southampton :” Rev. E. Kell. 
3. “On the History of Slings :’’ Mr, Syer Cuming. 


THURSDAY, Janvary lth. 

Royat, at 8.30..-Burlington House. 1. “On the Magnetic 
Variations observed at Greenwich :”’ Prof. Wolf, of Zirich. 
2. “Examination of Rubia Munjista, the East Indian 
Madder, or Munjeet of Commerce :” Dr. Stenhouse. 

ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Linnean, at 8.—Burlington House. 

Lonpon InsTiruTion, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘‘ Ammonia, 
and some of the’ compound Ammonias:” Professor J. A. 
Wanklyn, F.R.S.E., F.C.S. 

FRIDAY, Janvary 15th. 

Coat Excuanaeg, at 5.30.—‘‘On the Coal Fields of Great 
Britain and Ireland: Professor Morris, F.G.8. Free 
Lecture. 

PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.—Astronomical Society, Somerset House. 
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EXHIBITION OF CARL WERNER’S 
DRAWINGS OF JERUSALEM AND 
THE HOLY PLACES. 


N R. CARL WERNER, who is a member of 

the Institute of Water-Colour Painters, is 
just now making use of their gallery in Pall Mall 
to exhibit a small collection of drawings which he 
has executed from sketches made by him lately in 
Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. The public is 
now tolerably familiar with the aspect of the 
buildings and sites which Mr. Werner has suc- 
cessfully represented. English travellers have 
flocked of late years to Jerusalem, not exactly in 
the spirit of the Crusaders, yet having in them 
that amount of reverence for the Holy Places 
which may pass for a faint reflection of the ardent 
veneration which at one time possessed the heart 
of Christendom. These drawings serve for the 
gratification of an ordinary sensibility, and stimu- 
late the languid memory of many who have 
visited the scenes represented without any definite 
purpose: unless that may be called one which 
seeks for novelty or amusement wherever it may 
be found. 

These drawings may be described as very clever 
transcripts of the chief objects of interest in and 
about Jerusalem; and we think that Mr. Carl 
Werner has vindicated his claim to a higher 

sition as a water-colour painter than has 

itherto been accorded to him in England. They 
are straightforward, manly productions, neither 
pretentious nor slight. Their chief merit lies ina 
careful adherence to fact—and this is a great 
merit in an unimaginative painter; and, while 
they show great manual dexterity, the execution 
has been subordinated to the subject, and not 
displayed to an injurious extent. We recognise 
a practised hand applied to a good purpose; and, 
in some instances,a more than ordinafy power 
over the reproduction of very difficult effects of 
light and shadow. Let us take, for example, 
“ The Interior of the Mosque of Omar—the Holy 
Rock,” held in deep veneration by the Mus- 
sulmen as the rock upon which Mahomet 
was raised to heaven: not only is the draw- 
ing of the rock carefully and conscientiously 
made, but the gleam of sunshine upon its surface 
is artfully and successfully represented. Again, in 
the drawing of “The Saviour’s Birthplace,” the 
effect of artificial light from the ever-burning 
lamps is represented with unusual success. “ The 
Wailing Place of the Jews” is, perhaps, the most 
complete picture of the series: the introduction 
of figures, which in some of Mr. Werner’s draw- 
ings is :rtificial and ineffective, is, in this in- 
stance, effective and natural. The remains of the 
—— are inseparably connected in the memory 
of who have seen them, with the mourning 
and grief-laden descendants of those who raised it 
in its glory; and the artist has here recorded the 
simple and pathetic actions of the people, whose 
faith has been proved by long and weary pilgrim- 
ogee, and sustained by the hope of dying in sight 
of all that remains of the departed glory of their 
kingdom. Among the completed drawings are 
some few of the original sketches from nature, 
which have been sent by Mr. Werner to supply 
the places which will shortly be occupied by the 
finished works intended to complete the exhibi- 





tion. One of the set, as named in the catalogue— 
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viz., “The Garden of Gethsemane’’—is not pre- 
sent either as a drawing or a sketch. The 
sketches from nature are, as might be expected, 
more suggestive than the finished pictures ; but, by 
exhibiting them, Mr. Werner shows that he is 
not afraid to challenge any dispute as to the 
accuracy of his drawings, and the care with which 
he has followed the authorities which his careful 
studies from nature have put in his possession. 
It is proposed to reproduce these drawings by 
means of chromolithography ; and Mr. Werner 
has evidently been bound, by the requirements of 
this process, to a simple and somewhat monoto- 
nous tone of colour. 





NOTES OF THE LIFE OF AUGUSTUS 
L. EGG. 
(Continued from No. 44.) 

jg years elapsed from 1851 before Eyer 

again exhibited, when he appeared with two 
pictures—the one entitled “A Study,” the other 
“ A Scene from the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ ” The first 
was the ‘‘ Raising of the Standard at Nottingham,” 
already spoken of as executed at the invitation of 
the Royal Commissioners ; and it was an admir- 
able design for a great picture, but left by their 
Excellencies as a sketch only, because Mr. Egg 
demanded a price which would enable him to 
pay his rent and taxes like an honest subject, 
if not because, as we first thought, the august 
critics were unable to perceive the merits of the 
work. The other picture was a simple subject of 
two figures—an old woman and a young girl. 
These works, neither large nor elaborate, were to 
account for three of the best years of his life. The 
probable explanation of his apparent dilatoriness 
has already been given ina previous paper. In 
the catalogue this year he appears at his new 
residence, on Campden Hill, ——. In the pre- 
vious autumn he had made a journey with Mr. 
Charles Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins through 
France, Switzerland, and the north-west of Italy, to 
Genoa, where they took the packet-boat for Naples, 
landing at Leghorn and making an excursion to 
Pisa by the way. From Naples the party came 
on, stopping at Rome, and all intermediate stages 
of interest besides, on their road to Venice; and so, 
by way of Padua, Mantua, Parma, Turin, Cham- 
béry, Lyons, Paris, back—consuming from the 
5th of October to the 10th of December in the 
whole excursion, which was one of great interest 
and enjoyment to Egg, the more so because he 
had never before been in Italy. 

‘In 1854 he contributed three pictures to the 
Exhibition, the most important of which were 
“The Life and Death of Buckingham,” companion 
works to illustrate Pope’s tragical contrasts, made 
when the English poets were first fully possessed 
with the unnational doctrine of poetic justice— 
unnational, that is, ifwe may take earlier works of 
imagination, Shakespeare’s to wit, as examples of 
English feeling. Pope, either carelessly or inten- 
tionally, departed from the facts of the history of 
Charles the Second’s Duke of Buckingham, who 
died in no such miserable plight as represented. 
Egg did not regard this inaccuracy, and took the 
poet as his authority, without consulting the his- 
torian, in the idea that the first had simply disen- 
tangled the incidents and arranged them more 
skilfully for art purposes than the latter might 
have done. ‘To those who did, and to those who 
did not, see a valuable moral in the idea of the 
second seene being a Providential consequence of 
the first, the pictures were alike admirable ex- 
amples of art. The scene of eonviviality was 
especially delightful. The cool and peaceful moon- 
light shining outside, as seen through the small, 
square panes of the thick window-frames, and the 
heat and noise of the interior were painted to 
perfection ; but the mind of the painter was too 
fastidious—too respectable to do justice to the 
depravity of the orgie—it would have required 
a Hogarth for this ; as it was, the picture 
introduced us to a company of merry engl well 
dressed, well conducted, and, for all one could see, 
as virtuous as any of us who eat cakes and drink 
ale; and the moral implied, therefore, was on 
the mutability of human fortunes, rather than the 
unerring exercise of God’s punishment to sinners. 
The painter’s instincts had here guided him to a 
true principle of morality, though a less dramatic 
one perhaps than his judgment set out to do. The 
heads of the picture are perfect in expression and 
character; we remember, in particular, one of a 
beautiful girl leaning behind an intermediate 
guest to listen to the remark of an old gentleman, 
and half-shutting her eyes as if to reduce the con- 
fusion and the din of the general company on her 
sense of sight in order better to hear the single 
voice in the Babel—a head very true and subtle 
in aim and working out, 
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He had got now fairly over his distemper, and 
had certainly made an advance in some qualities ; 
his scope and end were higher, although the works 
were not so complete as some of his earlier ones 
—the ‘‘ Peter the Great,” for instance. It was a 
difference in a small way, equivalent to that stu- 
pendous one in animal creation between the lion 
and the ourang-outang — the first animal being 
the perfection of its order, strong and lithe, firm 
and nimble, terrible, but how graceful! a perfec- 
tion of design! which its victim might perish in 
admiring; while the second is an animal of im- 
perfectly-balanced powers, awkward, ugly, hob- 
bling, chattering, miserable in its crude excel- 
lences, which its Creator, so to speak, might pity, 
did they not foreshadow the perfection of animal 
inventions. 

The Exhibition of 1856 came with no picture 
from our artist. In 1857 he had “ A Scene from 
Thackeray’s ‘Esmond’”—the return from the 
battle. Weremember it only enough to know that it 
bore some trace of his recent Italian observations. 
He had made the pilgrimage to the great shrines 
of art at an age when his mind had already got 
a form of its own, and settled to a state of firm- 
ness. How many an artist is ruined by making 
this journey early in life!—at least so we must 
judge if we consider how many of the number who 
have gone there to study have ended their lives 
in nothing more than glorious plagiarisms at the 
best—and then tell the tale of our best English 
works painted by men who had neverseen the Italian 
galleries—Hogarth, Stothard, Flaxman, Opie, 
Wilkie, Leslie, and Mulready. It was well for 
Egg that he, too, stayed at home in his youth and 
worked out his own problem of art; as it was, 
seeing the perfection of Italian work after this, 
when he had stores of English ideas and observa- 
tions in his mind which he was pledged to him- 
self to put into form, his admiration of his prede- 
cessors affected his practice only in regard to 
mechanical points. In his next picture, another 
scene from “ Esmond’’—“ Beatrice dubbing him her 
Knight”— now in the possession of Thomas Fair- 
bairn, Esq., the same spirit affected him in the 
drawing and painting, and certainly, we may say, 
with a géod result; for the simplicity, the large- 
ness of masses, as to colour and form, are valu- 
able, and certainly very unusual merits in the 
pictures of our native school. 

To the Exhibition—that of ’58—in which this 
last appeared, Egg sent a picture, in three com- 
partments, with no title, but an extract from a 
diary to give the subject. It may, however, here— 
where we hesitate not to call things by their right 
names—be entitled ‘‘ The Adultress.” It was not 
a favourite picture with the public, although it 
attracted an extraordinary degree of attention in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition. Once before, and 
once only, he had painted a modern subject, and 
that, we think, had never been exhibited. It was a 
scene that had presented itself to him when he 
was engaged in his perambulations as an amateur 
actor—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, one of the com- 
pany, engaged with'a pack of cards telling the 
fortunes of his friends. In that scene there were 
many points to attract theartist. Apart from the 
general object of ennobling an occult study, which 
we in our ignorance, as it seems, regarded as 
unfitted for any but the old gipsy woman on the 
common, there was the personal grace of the 
principal figure, the purity of his Norman type, 
the delicate hands of the operator, almost femi- 
nine in their proportions, bespeaking a line of 
ancestors uncontaminated by mean transaction of 
barter since, shall we say, the Conqueror, or 
Adam, and withal dress and furniture controlled 
and arranged by the taste of the great novelist— 
the poet, the thinker, the philosopher. These ad- 
vantages might well counterbalance the ordin: 
objections felt by painters on account of the hid. 
cous character of modern costume to a subject of 
his own day. This present one was of dramatic 
interest alone; certainly it was not specially under- 
taken with the feeling that the particular condi- 
tions of the case would be exceptionally favourable, 
for they were so arranged as to make any choice 
of still-life objects of a graceful character inadmis- 
sible. To Egg, therefore, who, by his previous 
pictures, had exhibited a strong feeling for ele- 
gant and rich accompaniments to his composi- 
tions, this subject must have had the strongest 
recommendation, on a moral ground; and ac- 
cordingly it indicated a certain change of 
interest in the objects of his art. The centre 
frame contained the main-spring of the whole 
story. A husband of middle age, who, by his 
carpet-bag, seemed to have just returned from 
a journey, had thrown himself down in a chair, 
his right hand still holding a note—the wife, appa- 
rently having been immediately before confronted 





with this evidence of her guilt, had fallen to the 
floor, hiding her face and throbbing out her shame. 
The two are placed there, as they well may be, as 
if never to stir. To him, for himself, there could 
be no more faith, or trust, or hope on earth; to her 
the day of judgment had come—only well that 
it had come in this life. What could his eyes seo 
if he gathered up his sight from that ruminating 
retrospect! To what should she raise herself 
when her deceit—her sole reliance—had betrayed 
her vanity so utterly! But there are two other 
beings in the room—children who are disturbed 
from their play by this strange scene. They have 
been building card castles, andnow are turning round 
in wonder. Upon them, too, the sin shall be visited, 
in whispers of pity at the least, for all their years 
tocome. The room is papered with red, lurid 
paper, throwing a hot and oppressive reflection 
upon all the objects in the room. On the walls 
is a print of Stanfield’s picture of “The Aban- 
doned,” and about are various other suggestive 
incidents—a severed apple, for instance—intended 
probably to connect themselves in the minds of 
the spectators with the main event. The two 
other scenes are coincident. Four or five years 
have passed; the miserable mother is now an 
outcast, crouching at night in one of the dark 
arches of the Adelphi, beneath a ruined boat. 
Under her shawl one may see the poor child, the 
offspring of her sin. Her expiation is, indeed, 
severe! She is looking from her dismal hiding- 
place at the moon, which shines its full glow upon 
the ebbing river. The third picture introduces us 
to a neatly-furnished room, dimly lighted. The 
two children of the marriage are there. By the 
clothes of mourning one may guess that their one 
protector—the father—is dead. The elder, now a 
girl of some fifteen years, has been engaged in 
hearing the prayers of her youngest sister, and 
she is turning with religious sadness to gaze at 
the moon which shines through the open window. 
One recognises the fact, by the phase of the satel- 
lite being similar, that it is the same moment of 
time when the poor lost mother is staring at it so 
despairingly from her darkness. This scene is, 
indeed, very pure and beautiful. It is the fashion 
now to dislike all pictures that are sad: it is the 
fashion, too, to denounce all morals that are severe, 
particularly on this subject; and so the picture, 
whatever its merits, could never be popular now. 
But we know Mr. Egg foresaw this when he un- 
dertook it, and determined to make a sacrifice of 
popularity for the principle that he felt the picture 
might illustrate. For our part we see nothing to 
regret in the intention of the subject; we were 
sorry only that it was not executed in a larger 
series, so that the stages of the plot should be 
introduced more gradually, and therefore more 
intelligibly. It is by no means a matter of course 
when a woman falls that she should die in misery. 
God’s laws were never necessarily so inevitable 
and rapid, “ Upon whom the tower in Siloam fell 
and slew them—think ye they were sinners above 
all men that dwelt in Jerusalem ?” and man’s 
laws, devised as they are to entrap the guilty in 
this world, let many escape. Indeed the adultress 
often reaps reward rather than punishment by 
her sin; and therefore the painter of this series 
should have shown how it was that his heroine 
suffered her punishment so directly. Hogarth 
left no gap in his histories. Egg leaves us to 
wonder whether the erring wife was more over- 
come by her conscience, and so sought voluntarily 
a place of repentance, or was more imprudent than 
those who in daily life gather honours and wor- 
ship by their wickedness. Whatever its short- 
comings, however, the invention was free from 
the false sentimentality of many modern novel- 
writers, who dwell upon vice with prurient unc- 
tion, and make its votaries the only intellectual 
and poetic characters of their book, which is 
not true to our observations of nature by any 
means, so dull and unromantic are we. < 

In 1855 Mr. Egg purchased Mr. Wallis’s re- 
markable picture of the “ Death of Chatterton” 
when general collectors were hesitating to decide 
upon its merits. Mr. Wallis was in a position to 
bide his time for a recognition of his talent; yet 
it could not but have been a great satisfaction to 
have the disputed question settled so authori- 
tatively in his favour by an artist so established in 
position as Mr. Egg. 

Mr. P. B. Morris, a still younger artist, the gold- 
medal student a year or two later, received en- 
couragements from our painter characteristic of 
his consideration and liberality, which we feel our 
readers will prefer to have in the words of the 

ntleman concerned, as extracted below from a 

ter with which he has favoured us :— 





It was a year after my successful competition at the 
Royal hasleny that, with the last ane or ae months 
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spent in the country painting from nature, I found myself 
in my studio with two pictures which I had failed to 
complete in time for the annual exhibition. I was out of 
heart with my works; the more so, ps, because I 
was altogether out of cash, and I had no prospect but in 
the chance of finding a purchaser for my pictures in the 
provinces, where alone I could exhibit them, unless I 
could find means to keep them another year. In this crisis 
Mr. Ege called upon me. As I showed him the picture, the 
most advanced of the two, entitled “ Voices from the Sea,” 
I apologised most sincerely for its defects, assuring him 
that it fell far short of my first conception. To my as- 
tonishment and gratification, he declared himself greatly 
pleased with it, and that I had no reason whatever to be 
discouraged by it. Suggesting certain minor alterations, 
he then asked what price I intended to put upon it. My 
reply was, “ Anything.” But,he repeating the inquiry, 
saying, “ If you send it to an exhibition what sum will you 
oa ?” I said, “‘ £50, if not too much.” His reply was, “I 
think it would be a pity to sell it for such an amount. I 
will give you £70 for it; and, as you may require money 
to pay models in ey it, I will send you half the 
money to-morrow.” I felt I could have gone round the 
world for the good soul ; but, in the meantime, as he did 
not require me to make the journey then, I determined to 
finish the picture to the highest pitch possible to 
me. 

From that time till his departure for Algiers he was in 
all things my kindest adviser and friend. He introduced 
a purchaser to me for my next picture, and helped me 
even more, with his artistic judgment, in all my 
labours. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue glut of picture-sales during 1863, in which 
so many fine and celebrated collections were dis- 
persed by the hammer, and at most of which the 
prices obtained for works of true art were con- 
siderably above the average of former years, is, 
by a natural reaction, likely to prove prejudicial 
to the collections now coming into the market, the 
fever-heat of the picture-mania of last season 
being already sensibly on the decline, as the few 
sales which have taken place before Christmas 
have proved. This is to be as much regretted as 
the gambling in favourite names of last year, 
where, but in too many instances, the name of the 
artist alone, and not the merits of the picture, 
governed the price. 

Dvrine the month of February will be sold by 
auction the remaining sketches and finished pic- 
tures by the late F. Lee Bridell, which include 
the entire series made during a tour in the north 
of Italy, and at the same time will be dispersed 
his private collection of pictures and other works 
of art. Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, to 
whom the sale is confided, also announce a collec- 
tion of one hundred water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Edward Richardson, chiefly of Highland scenery, 
for sale on the 25th of that month. On the 22nd 
of February, too, they will sell the estate and 
effects of the late Lord Lyndhurst, including his 
freeholds in George Street, Hanover Square, the 
costly furniture of the mansion, the extensive 
library, the plate and jewels, and, what concerns 
us most, the collection of pictures, amongst which 
are some of the choicest works of his father, John 
Singleton Copley, R.A., including the well-known 
family picture, and the celebrated painting of the 
death of Major Pierson. 

In April the whole of the remaining works of 
the late Mr. J. D. Harding, in oils, water-colours, 
crayons, and pencil, removed from the artist’s late 
residence at Barnes, will be brought to the hammer. 
In the same month, too, will be sold by auction 
the remaining works of the late William Mulready, 
R.A., including, besides his sketches in oils, crayons, 
and pen-and-ink, his last exhibited work, ‘The 
Toy-seller.” Amongst other collections announced 
for sale by Messrs. Christie & Co., are the well- 
known recently-formed gallery of modern art of 
the late Mr. Herbert of Clapham Common, most 
of the pictures of which were obtained direct from 
the studios of the artists, and are thus fully 
authenticated ; the cabinet of modern pictures 
and drawings collected by Mr. F. P. Rickards of 
Riverside, Didsbury ; the very select collection of 
pictures and works of art formed during a lo 
series of years by the late Mr. Edward Wright 
Anderson; and the collection of Italian and 
Spanish pictures of the late G. A. Hoskins,—four 
galleries of pictures of considerable merit. Messrs. 
Christie also announce, anonymously, a very fine 
collection of the works of the late George Morland, 
several of which have never before been offered for 
sale; and several other collections of pictures of 
the Modern English School. Indeed, if not the 
glut of last season, there will be no lack of picture- 
sales during the present. 

THe Marquis of Bristol has presented to the 
National Portrait Gallery a full-length portrait of 
his ancestor, John Hervey, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal to George the Second, whose memory 
is kept alive by one of Pope’s satires. 
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~ example known to us of what may be calle 





MUSIC. 


MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT IN THE 
“ MESSIAH.” 


ARELY now does Madame Goldschmidt 
favour the people of London with a chance 
of hearing her. When she does it is only to 
make thousands regret her too long silences. The 
fancy of seeing and hearing a lady who half a 
generation ago turned the heads of Europe of 
course helps to swell the crowds who throng to 
any hall in which she may sing. More frequent 
appearances would diminish ‘this rush of mere 
sight-seeing curiosity ; but we are sure that, if her 
voice once more became a familiar sound, the 
old dominion would come back; the tens of 
thousands of lovers of music who have grown up 
since the days of her old triumphs would yield 
to the same enchantment which then carried all 
hearts captive. It is a precious thing, whether 
it comes often or seldom, to be in the presence of, 
and to feel the power of, living genius. The cha- 
racteristic of our century, according to John 
Stuart Mill, is, that it isa reign of mediocrity. 
This is unfortunately true of musical art. There is 
no present lack of educated, accomplished, fault- 
less mediocrity ; but of anything higher than this 
the signs are faint and few. We have no reason 
to bewail this state of things, for the great aggre- 
gate of good service which Music renders to the 
world must always be done through the means of 
mediocrity ; but it ought to remind us that sur- 
passing genius, distinctly and unmistakably 
announcing itself as such, ought to be loyally 
welcomed and fitly honoured. Least of all should 
artists be backward to pay this homage; for a 
career like that of Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, 
though it may challenge criticism in a score of 
points, is yet in the main so noble a thing that 
the whole artistic world profits by it. 
. Madame Goldschmidt’s singing is the on gre 
the 
expressional school, The songs inthe “ Messiah” 
are perhaps the severest test to which that method 
could be submitted. She sings as if she was 
determined to throw the utmost possible meaning 
into every phrase of the music. This is seen even 
in the little recitatives with which the part opens 
(“There were shepherds,’ &c.) In the florid 
bravura, “ Rejoice greatly,’ she sings with an 
amount of earnestness which almost borders 
upon vehemence, while in the exquisite melody, 
“Come unto Him all ye that labour,” she pours 
out a depth of tenderness such as no singer, 
surely, ever infused into those Divine words before. 
In her next air, ‘‘ How beautiful are the feet ”—an 
air which, with due reverence for the master, 
must be called weak in comparison with the rest 
of the work—she creates less effect ; but the great 
song that opens the third part serves to bring out 
her very highest qualities. Coming immediately 
after the ‘‘Hallelujah ” chorus of choruses, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ” is saved from being an 
anti-climax only by its own intrinsic grandeur. ‘The 
expression of religious aspiration, of confident 
hope in the life to come, was never put into more 
glowing and triumphant language ; and it is im- 
possible to imagine a more inspiring utterance of 
the immortal strains than that given by Madame 
Goldschmidt. Her upper notes ring out with a 
sweetness and a power which are simply inde- 
seribable, every accent of the voice breathing the 
spirit of the song, exulting in the words “ Yet in 
my flesh shall I see God,” and falling into the 
most perfect calm on the long-drawn cadence de- 
scribing the sleep of the happy dead. This is 
expressional singing carried to its highest pitch of 
beauty, While under the spell of the singer’s art, 
or rather while touched with the thrill of - 
pathy with which she seems to affect her whole 
audience, one cannot stop to ask the question, 
Is this the true method of singing such music— 
the method, that is, which should stand as the 
type for common imitation? In calmer moments, 
and with the recollection of other great singers of 
the music, the question will recur; and the only 
answer to it seems a decided “No.” In saying 
that this music was the severest test to which the 
expressional method could be submitted, we meant 
to say that, in the mouth of a singer of ordinary en- 
dowments, such singing of it would be an almost cer- 
tain failure. Madame Goldschmidt is deliberately 
and consistently dramatic in every phrase, almost in 
By intention or by impulse, most 
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ments must be regarded as quite a wonder)—could 
make this achievement successful. For truly 
nothing is more melancholy than the attempts 
one hears so often at expressional effect when both 
the conceptive faculty and the vocal power are 
absent. The laborious, gasping style which 
characterizes so many German singers is the result 
of this sort of futile “earnestness.” In trying to 
make every note pregnant with meaning they de- 
stroy whatever ages | the music has when taken 
asawhole. The style exactly the opposite of this 
is that of which Madame Clara Novello may 
be taken as the best contemporary example. Her 
serene, almost statuesque manner of singing 
Handel was the most perfect model of a purely 
musical style. It may be doubted whether even 
the grandest dramatic reading of such a piece as 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth ’—that, for in- 
stance, of Madame Goldschmidt—gives as true a 
conception of the greatness of the music as 
the quiet, stately delivery of the same air 
by Madame Novello. Listening to her you 
forgot the singer in the simple majesty of the 
music. Listening to Madame Goldschmidt, you 
scarcely know how much of the effect is due to 
the music, and how much to the potent indivi- 
duality of the singer. Genius is a thing that 
refuses to be analyzed. Madame Goldschmidt 
undoubtedly has it, and with it its prerogatives. 
But what she does, she does in virtue of a quite 
exceptional organization. The adoption of her 
manner and method as a type for general imitation 
would lead to results the most pitiful. 

Madame Goldschmidt was supported in the 
performance of Tuesday by Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Weiss. 
Madame Dolby’s singing was as absolutely perfect 
as it is possible for singing to be. The band was 
excellent. The chorus was scarcely up to the 
ordinary standard—not a very high one—of the 
monster societies. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


A FOREIGN musician, M. Begres, who was prin- 
cipal tenor at Her Majesty’s Theatre many years 
ago, has left a bequest of £1000 to the Royal 
Society of Musicians, with the intent, conveyed 
through his executors, Mr. G. F. Anderson and 
Mr. Ella, that this sum may form the nucleus of 
a fund for founding an institution for the benefit 
of poor and old musicians—something on the 
plan of the Dramatic College. Such kind and 
thoughtful acts as these should help to allay the 
little international jealousies which make so many 
feuds in the world of music. 

Mr. Benepict’s opera “The Lily of Killarney,” 
is in course of being brought out in a German 
dress at Berlin. ‘The composer is there super- 
intending its production. 

Mr. Howarp GLOVER gave on this day week, 
at St. James’s Hall, one of those strange enter- 
tainments commonly called monster concerts. 
Some thirty or more artists were announced to 
sing and play about forty pieces, the programme 
comprising a heterogeneous string of ballads, 
scenas, apd fantasias, of all degrees of merit and 
the reverse. Among the singers were a few of the 
highest rank—Madame Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. Santley, for example—added to whom were 
a number of artists who, when not heard in a 
“host,” are always welcome contributors to a 
morning’s or evening’s music, and a few more 
whose merits it would be unfair to particularize 
without going into detail. A great part of the 
ae cee was performed, in no particular order, 

ut generally to the satisfaction of the audience. 
When some six or eight pieces remained to be 
sung, the audience were summarily dismissed by 
the simple process of turning the gas down. 
Three of the incipal singers advertised— 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Louisa Vinning, 
and Mdlle. Florence Lancia—did not appear 
at ail. 

Tue first Monday Popular Concert after the 
vacation will be on the 25th inst. M. Vieuxtemps 
will be the violinist. 

Mousic 1x Paris.—The long promised revival of 
Rossini’s “‘ Moise” has at length taken place at 
the Grand Opéra, and, it would appear, with 
general success. M. Paul Smith, reviewing the 
musical year in the Gazette Musicale, makes 
moan at the astonishingly small numberof novelties 
produced at this great imperial establishment, 
which is so handsomely “‘ subvented”’ by the State. 
It appears that the list of new pieces comprises 
just one opera and one ballet! The Opéra 
Comique presents ——_ as poor a figure. 
M. Carvalho of the Théatre Lyrique, on the 
other hand, has a splendid account to give of what 


he has done during the past twelve months. 
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Most of his revivals and novelties, finishing with 
M. Berlioz’s “Trojans” have been noticed in these 
columns. M. George Hainl has been elected to 
succeed M. Tilmant in the distinguished post of 
conductor of the Conservatoire concerts. M. Hainl 
was, not long ago, conductor of the opera at 
Lyons, and was thence advanced to the like post at 
the Grand Opéra of Paris. 

Herr Max Maria de Weber, son of the great 
Carl Maria, has just brought out at Leipsic his 
biography of his father. 











THE DRAMA. 


“MADAME BERLIOT’S BALL,” &c., AT 
THE NEW ROYALTY. 


R. F. P. BURNAND’S adaptation of Victorien 
Sardon’s “ Piccolino’’ is a mistake, and, 
although it wins some applause at the New 
Royalty, will not increase his reputation as a 
dramatist. He has worked on a wrong principle, 
attempted too much, and spoiled a very tolerable 
subject. The plot of a five-act piece requires very 
special treatment if it is to be reproduced in one 
act in any recognisable form of art. Mr. Burnand 
has thought nothing of his art while producing 
this piece, and the result is that he has put upon 
the stage merely a heap of shapeless incongruity. 
One might almost suppose his piece to be the 
mere skeleton of a more fully developed work from 
which the covering forms had been hacked and 
hewed away for the purpose of reducing it to the 
smallest possible bulk. It may be said in justice 
to him, that, with the exception of Mrs. Charles 
Selby, his actors were almost entirely unable to 
cope with the difficult task he had set them. 
Whatever the character of his pieces, he always 
gives strong signs of literary faculty above the line 
of ordinary playwright works; and in “ Madame 
Berliot’s Ball,” through a general fogginess and 
inconsequence, good things constantly reach the 
ear, in spite of the feeble delivery of the actors. 
But, from the utter want of design, the positions 
of three-fourths of his characters are undefined, 
and consequently interest in their doings is alto- 
gether impossible. At Madame Berliot’s hotel, 
in one of the Swiss valleys, he has collected a 
crowd of persons about whom we can gather 
nothing but that they are all more or less 
other than they seem—ladies disguised as 
gentlemen, other ladies travelling under false 
names, Madame Berliot herself not Madame 
Berliot at all, an old gentleman and a very 
showy young lady living together as Sir Thomas 
and Lady Mostyn, with a sprinkling of London 
detectives with direct and indirect business on 
hand. This crowd of people make assignations 
with one another, climb hill-sides, plan pic-nics 
and fancy balls—the upshot of all being that one 
of the young ladies, whose object in coming dis- 
guised in male attire to Switzerland has been fo 
find out whether her lover was faithful or faithless 
to her, finds out that he is decidedly the latter, and 
forgives him without difficulty ; that Sir Thomas 
and Lady Mostyn turn out to be a couple of well- 
known sharpers, who ultimately make their exit in 
hand-cuffs ; that Madame Berliot was in reality a 
Mrs. Franks, separated twenty years previously 
from her husband on discovering that that gentle- 
man had a surreptitious son, who turns out to 
be also one of this heterogeneous party. Some 
very pretty scenery has been painted for this 
piece ; the fancy dresses are bright and tasteful ; 
and, but for the extreme smallness of the stage, 
some of the grouping would have been strikingly 
effective. As we have said, the piece wins applause, 
and, with the attractiveness of ‘“ Ixion,” which 
continues to enjoy almost unabated favour, will 
no doubt fulfil the purpose for which it was pro- 
duced—namely, to carry the theatre successfully 
through the Christmas holidays. 

The new farco of “Stolen!§ £20 Reward !” 
makes a very good Jever de rideaw. It is one of 
those little stories of mistaken identity which 
make part of the stock-in-trade of the hack farce- 
writer. A robbery of jewellery has been com- 
mitted and £20 reward has been offered for the 
apprehension of the offender; of course, the 
wrong man is captured and handcuffed. “In this 
particular case it happens to be a Mr. Jones 
Chute, who is going off with his newly-made 
bride, the daughter of the man who has been 
robbed. The addiction of Mr. Chute to the indis- 
criminate use of slang terms for a moment gives a 
tinge of colour to the suspicion that he is the sup- 
posed thief; but the simultaneous arrival of the 
real thief and the pursuing father, and the detec- 
tion of the real culprit, wind up the little farce 
before any one has time to think of its unrelieved 
absurdity. 
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Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
"aaa . Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinxpon. 


seaier ba ae in it much are ry oe 
: there n hink upon, plen % t 
p- EE te Ad. London Ni : spe ded 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Raternoster Row, E.C. 
Twelve books in a packet, price 6d., free by post, 7d., 


Golden Dewdrops for Good 


CHILDREN. 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now Ready, royal 8vo., extra cloth, red edges, free by post, 7s., 
Vou. I. of 


Spiritual Meditations for Every 


DAY IN THE 
Sy ths inka Beef Oelee ne mt Brening Praga. 


London: F. Pirmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Foolscap 8vo., extra cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 
By the Author of “The Pearl of Days,” 


Poems. By H. B. Farquhar, 
Author of “ The Pearl of Days.” 
Woe idedly and far beyond the average merit.”—Caristian 


‘ London : F. Prruax, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA EXAMINATIONS. 





NOTICE: Messrs. Triibner & Co. will publish in January an 
English Translation of Jeremy Bentham’s “THEORIE DE 


LEGISLATION,” from the French text of Etvenne Dumont. 
This celebrated work is one of the text-books for the INDIA 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY MONTHLY PARTS, 
UNIFORM WITH “ORLEY FARM.” 


Just published, Part I., price 1s., 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HERP 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 





NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 


Just published, Part II., price 1s., 


LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of “‘ Harry Lorrequer,” “‘ Charles O'Malley,” &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 


CHapman and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 





NEVER SEND A BARREL WITHOUT THIS 


BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


New Edition, foolacap 8vo., illustrated by Gzoncz CruiK- 
SHANK, in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


. With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


“No but_a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, ble, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to know in relation to this succulent and interestin 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After - 
ing = news pues hg end, and as | ee 
and easts of natives, res, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, sp “ 

Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’”’ 
—TueE READER. 


“A complete o puter p mannal, which $ ht to be w 
- , and which no fishm 
ony cupper , no onger’s shop should be 
“ Although at times are out of season, this little book 
about them continue seasonable. It is en “Ay 
as the author states :—‘ I am not 


P+ eating, that I have 








Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


Notes on the Architecture of lre- 


LAND. By J. H. Parker, F.S.A., and O. Jewrrr.—The 
first of a Series of fully Illustrated Papers on the Architecture 
of Ireland a rs in the Number for Jan , 1864, of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE (price 2s. 6d.), which also 
contains Articles on Rpecgiam umane Salvationis, Two 
Days in Cornwall with the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion, Monumental Inscriptions of Jamaica, the Prologue and 
Epilogue of the Westminster Play, &c. ; Proceedings of the 
various Antiquarian and Archeological Societies; Corre- 
spondence on Mr. Thorp’s Diplomatorium Anglicum ivi 

onici, Excavations at Wycomb, Gloucestershire, Anti- 
uarian Discovery at East Ham, &c.; Reviews; Monthly 
ntelligence ; Obituary; Births, Marriages, and Deaths ; 


Markets, &c. 
© Volumes, 8vo., price £1. 12s., the 


Also in Tw 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for the year 1863. 
. London: Joun Henry and James Parker, 377, Strand. 


Just published, price Sixpence, 
Phospho Guano: its Nature and 


Properties. With Reports by the Baron Justus Von Liesie, 
Dr. ANDERSON, and Dr. VOELCKER,. 
Witu1am Buacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 6d. (per post 8d.), 


Dalziels’ Illustrated Arabian 


NIGHTS; with Pictures by Mituais, TENNIEL, WATSON, 
MortTeEN, PrnwE LL, T. Dauzig., &c., &. Weekly Numbers, 


OnE Penny. 
“Tt promises to be a most splendid edition of this most 


wonderful book.” —Edinburgh Scotsman. 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Fifth Edition, Two Volumes 8vo., cloth extra, illustrated 
with Portrait of the Author, the 36 Original Engravings, 
and all the Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d., 


Carleton’s ( W.) Traits and Stories 
OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 
London: W1i.1amM Teac, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Royal 32mo., cloth, gilt edges, Frontispiece, price 1s. each, 


Beauties of Shakspeare. 
BEAUTIES OF MODERN ENGLISH A HORS. 
BEAUTIES OF FALCONER AND CAMPBELL. 
BEAUTIES OF THE SACRED POETS. 

BEAUTIES OF CHAUCER AND GOLDSMITH. 
BEAUTIES OF THE AMERICAN POETS. 


London: W1LL1aAM Trac, Pancras Lane, Cheapside.’ 
Illustrated with nearly 1500 —_—- on Wood, and 12 on 


The Illustrated Catalogue of 


the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, oontoining 
spestpene of the best exhibits in the International Exhibi- 
tion, from the works of the most famous English and Conti- 
nental Art-Manufacturers: also Engra on Steel and 
Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with Essays, by various 
contributors, on the Progress and Development of Art as 
exemplified in the works exhibited; and a History of the 
Exhibition ; forming a most interesting and valuable record 
of the Exhibition at South Kensington. In One Vol., royal 
quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. 
London: Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


Now Ready, in 8vo., pp. 408, with many Engravings, 
cloth, 14s., 


The History of the Violin and 


other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON WITH THE BOW 

from t the Remotest Times to the Prosent. Also an Account 

Oo Princi ers, 2 ° 

imu tit.adititean WY nun 
London: J. Russe. Suirr, %, Soho Square. 














NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES, 


THE MORTONS OF BARDOM: 


_ A LANCASHIRE TALE. 





LONDON: T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 





JUST READY, DEMY 8vo., WITH TWO DIAGRAMS, PRICE 2s., 


SU ROT. Ft 


O CRACK 


FOR THE READERS OF 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN’S “BUDGET OF PARADOXES.” 
By JAMES SMITH, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LOGAL LIVERPOOL MARINE BOARD. 





LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., AND H. K. LEWIS, GOWER STREET, NORTH. 
_ LIVERPOOL: EDWARD HOWELL. 
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NOW READY. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo., printed with old-faced type, on Hall’s best toned laid paper. Portrait. Ornamental binding. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY D. F. JAMISON, OF SOUTH OAROLINA. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


The Land of the Permauls; 


Or, COCHIN—ITS PAST AND ITS PRESENT. By 
Francis Day, Esq., F.L.S., H.M. Madras Medical Service, 
Civil Surgeon, British Cochin, and Medical Officer to the 
Government of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin. 

“The store of information comprised in these laborious 
and accurate volumes—LeTTEeRs FROM MALABAR, and THE 
LAND OF THE PeRmMAvuLS—would have been a welcome gift 
indeed to the world in the days of the Roman Empire or the 
Reformation. For many ages, the Malabar Coast possessed 
a commercial importance of which it is now deprived. The 
imperfection of ancient navigation, by pondering it the only 
part of India readily accessible to vessels, made it the empo- 
rium of the entire peninsula. . . Mr. Day’s work abounds 
with other interesting matter, to which we cannot even 
allude. The other book before us is also very interesting, but 
goes to a great extent over the same ground as Mr. Day 
whom we have preferred to follow as the more recent and 
copious authority.”—Tue READER. 


Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gantz Broraers, 175, Mount Road, Madras. 





Now Ready, in 8vo., price 8s, 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By Jacob 


Cantre VisscHer. Now first Translated from the Original 
Dutch by Major Heser Drury, Madras Staff Corps, late 
Assistant Resident in Travancore and Cochin. To which is 
added an Account of Travancore, and of Fra BarToLomEo’s 
Travels in that Country. 

“The book before us is very interesting. The writer was 
Dutch chaplain at Cochin about 1728—a genuine Hollander, 
dry, accurate, and shrewd. He evidently looked with great 
distrust upon the English, and entertained ajust presentiment 
that they would one day expel his countrymen from their 
settlements,”—THe READER. 


London: Triisner & Co. Madras: Gantz BRoTHERs. 





Ready, 12mo., bound, 668 pages, price 6s. 6d,., 


Kihner’s Elementary Grammar 


of the GREEK LANGUAGE ; containing a Series of Greek 
and English Exercises for Translation, with the uisite 
Vocabularies, and an APPENDIX on the HOMERIC 
VERSE and DIALECT. By Dr. Rapnar. Kenner, Co- 
Rector of the Lyceum, Hanover. Translated by 8. H. Tay- 
tor, LL.D. A New Edition, Revised and ited, with 
numerous Emendations and additions, including upwards of 
a Thousand Examination Questions, and a Greek-English 
and English-Greek Lexicon, by Cuartes W. Bateman, 
LL.B., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 


A KEY to the Exercises in KUHNER’S GREEK GRAM- 
MAR;; by C. W. Bateman, LL.B., for the use of Tutors only. 
Price 28.6d. Ready in December, 1863. 


London: Stmpxin, ManrsHatu, & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. Davin N uTT, 270, Strand. 


Dublin: W. B. Kzury, 8, Grafton Street, 
Edinburgh: Oxrver and Boyp. 





A GIFT BOOK FOR THIS SEASON, AND 
FOR ALL SEASONS. 


Now Reavy, A QUAINT LITTLE VOLUME, SQUARE 12M0., con- 
taining Ning PHorocrapuic ILLusTRaTions, and various 
Ornamentation to each page, in binding of an Elizabethan 
stamp, price 5s., 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN, 


DESCRIBED BY 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


DEPICTED BY 


ROBERT SMIRKE. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W.; and 8. Ay.ina, 493, 
Oxford Street, W.C. 





In royal 8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404,"price £2, 2s., 


BUDDHISM IN TIBET; 


ILLUSTRATED BY LITERARY DOCUMENTS 
AND 
OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in 
India, 


By EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. 


With a folio Atlas of Twenty Plates, and Twenty Tables of 
Native print in the text. 


London : Triisyzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





ACADEMIE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 


LES VRAYES CHRONIQUES DE 


MESSIRE JEHAN. LE BEL. 


HISTOIRE VRAYE ET NOTABLE DES NOUVELLES GUERRES ET CHOSES AVENUES L’AN MIL COCXXVI. JUSQUES 
A L’AN LXIL., EN FRANCE, EN ANGLETERRE, EN ESCOOCR, BN BRETAGNE, ET AILLEURS, ET 
PRINCIPALEMENT DES HAULTS FAITZ DU ROY EDOWART D’ANGLETERRE 
BT DES DEUX ROYS PHILIPPB BT JEHAN DE FRANCB. 


Publiés par M. L. POLAIN, Administrateur-Inspecteur de l’Université de Liége, &c., &c. 
2 vol, in-8, pp. xl. 326, et 458, Pr. 12s, 
BRUXELLES: F. HEUSSNER. LONDRES: TRUBNER ET CIE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 





This Library was established in 1842, in order to promote the widest possible circula- 
tion of the best Works in every department of Literature. 

Since its formation Books of every shade of opinion on all subjects of public interest 
have been placed in circulation in numbers proportionate to the requirements of Subscribers, 
and the whole collection of Modern Works thus providud is now by many Thousand Volumes 


the largest in the World. 


A List of Works added to the Library during the past year is now ready, and will be 


forwarded postage free on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London. 
City Office—4, King Street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 
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122, Frzst Stezxr, Lowpon. 
NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Michel 
Gupvass Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


has the advan f being acquainted with 
the poaliem amd Eecsuness of Menice from personal observa- 


~--- —-— 


tion; and his profound knowl of political eco , and 
the industrial sciences eminence as an ° 
his clearness of thought, and felicity of e as a writer, 
combine to render admirably fitted for the task he 

un en.” — British and, Foreign Evangelical Review, 
October, 1863. [In the Press. 


11. 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS.” 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d., 
MADELEINE G A Novel of Life and ~ 


Manners. By the Author of “ Wuirerriars,” “ Tue Crry 
Banker,” “ Casar Boreia,” &c. (Immediately. 


III. 
In Two Vols., 8vo., 32s., 


AMERICA. By Thomas Low 
Forty, woe IN C y 


D. 
** Few men in America have had wider or better o - 
ties for observing the Life, Progress, and Disruption ofa 
Great Nation than Dr. Nichols has enjoyed for nearly half a 
century. He has resided in twenty-three States, and is - 


mally uainted with the most influential men of all 
oaxtios. “rom an impartial stand-point he sees events 


clearly, and in these volumes he gives the world the results of 
* Forty Years of American Life.’”’ [On January 11th, 


Iv. 
NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 21s., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard a. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 


oO Volumes. 
ETON SCHOOL DAYS. One Volume. 
FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. Two Volumes. 
A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





CKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 
we — | Second — 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave wane 
BREAKFAST IN BED. By George fi Sale. One 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 
One Volume. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 
London: Jonn Maxwett. & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





SHORTHAND. 


Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 
T on Paper has been employed as a 
pis Dae he ee cae as 
com with e weasieouns laborioumness of longhand 
Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
ue. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath : I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane, 





Now Ready, pp. §, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
form the Musical Standard. 


** A clever brochure.”—RsapDER. 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





Recently ae price 1 
Hydropethy mia oo em 


Laatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.0.; 9, Vi 
and at the Hyproparuic EsTaBLISHMENT, 


By 


Street, W.; 
ew Barnet. 





Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodcuts, price 12s., 
Marks and Monograms on Pot- 


TERY AND PORCELAIN, be a Hanp-Boox for Con- 
noisseurs and Collectors. By W. Cuarrzns, F.S.A. 


Also by the same Author, royal 8vo., price $s, 6d., 
HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the Date of Manu- 
facture of English Plate may easily be ascertained. 
Published by J. Davy and Sons, 187, Long Acre. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. 


Now ow Satz, ar GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








KINGLAKE’S THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. 

SIR C. LYELL’S THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
REMAINS OF MRS. TRENCH. Br Deax Treycu. 
LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH (PROF. WILSON). 
REV. EDWARD IRVING'S LIFE. , 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NORTH AMERICA. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, Gratis and Post Free. 


Butu’s Lrsrary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W 
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The Edinburgh Review, 


No, CCXLIIL, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 


CCNTENTS: 
I, THERMO-DYNAMICS, 
II, THE FLAVIAN CASARS AND THE ANTONINES. 
Il], DANGEAU AND SAINT SIMON, 
IV. THE PROGRESS OF INDIA. 
v. Daher LMILMAN AND DEAN STANLEY ON JEWISH 


VI. SCOTTISH RELIGIOUS HOUSES ABROAD. 

VII. THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA. 

VIII. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vots. Y.—VIII. 
IX. IRELAND, 


London: LONGMAN & Co, Edinburgh: A. and ©. BLACK. 





This Day is published, price 6;., 


The Dublin Review, New Series. 


No. III, 


CONTENTS: 


I, LIFE AND TIMES OF DR. BLOMFIELD. 

IL, TOURISTS IN ROME—Story—Burgon—Wordsworth, 
lII. THEOLOGICAL ERRORS OF THE DAY, 

IV. GONGORA AND SPAIN. ARCHDEACON CHURTON, 

Vv. MUSIC IN ITS RELIGIOUS USES, 

VI, FATHER FABER, ® 
Vil. HISTORICAL NOTES OF THE TRACTARIAN MOVE- 

MENT. No. III. 


VIII. THEORIES OF SENSITIVE PERCEPTION, 
IX. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
X. FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
XI. FOREIGN EVENTS. 
*,* A few copies of Nos. I, and II, may still be had. 


London: BURNS and LAMBERT, 17, Portman Street, and 
63, Paternoster Kow, 





Price 6s, Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 21s., 
Post free, ile 


The Home and Foreign Review. 
No. VIL, (JANUARY, 1864.) 


e CONTENTS; 
1. MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 


2. MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL. 
8. THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION IN SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN, 


4. PARIS MUNICIPAL AND ECONOMICAL, 
5. OLD SPANISH BALLADS. 
6. CLASSIOAL MYTHS IN RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY 


7. CELTIC ETHNOLOGY. 
8. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH MONASTERIBS, 
9 MR.«FROUDE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
10. THE MUNICH CONGRESS. 
11, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
12, CURRENT EVENTS, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Now Ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually, or 13s. 4d. t free, 
the Third Number of — 


The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 


1, ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
2. oanyerrys FIGI ISLANDERS, By A. A, FRASER, Esq., 


3. THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE INFERIOR FORMS 
OF ANIMAL LIFE, By C. 8S. WAKR, Esq., F.A.S.L. 


4. THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTHROPOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY, 


5. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, 

7. KLNGSLEY’S WATER BABIES. 

8 LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY, 

9. RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, 

10. SUE’S RIVAL RACES. 

Nn. ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY. 
12, MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


London: Triiswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





NEW SCIENTIFIC PERIODICAL. 
With numerous Illustrations, No. I., price 5s., 


The Quarterly Journal of Science, 


containing Original Articles, Chronicles of Science, Reviews 
of Books, Notes and Correspondence. 


Joun CuurcuHi.t and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION, 


Price Threepence ; Stamped, Fourpence, 
The Journal of Horticulture, 


ducted by Gro. W. JomNson, .. F.R.H.S 
floss LL.D, F'L.8., is a first-class illustrated weekly paper, 


Tu mo in time for the early mails 
peplithed rer et 2 New Volume will uo ee on 

, January 5. A Specimen N 
stamps. 


JourNAL oF HortTIcu.LTuRE Orrick, 162, Fleet Street, London, 
C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS, 
(By Post, Fourteen SHILLINGS.) 





No. VI.—SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
ConTENTS : 
I, Here; Cuaprers TV., . RDEN. 
v. v1. + vib. tue Giupss CasTLE, 
Il. Tae AssemBiy. VIII. Ts. 
ui. Qn e sneEs Wy 40-fons. 1x. M. 
“ > IMPKINSON'S , Wa fy AUCELAED 
V. AniapNE. XIE. Revinws, are. / 
N : , 





Now Reapy (pp. 48), super-royal 8vo., price 6d., 


THE EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Part I., for JANUARY, 1864. 





CONTENTS. 


Tue Monts. 
Great Britain AND IRELAND. 
FRANCE. 
PoLAND AND Russia. 
PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 
PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. 
DENMARK AND THE GERMAN FEDERATION. 
InpDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN. . 
AMERICA. 
MISCELLANIES. 
OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS— 
Archbishop Whately. 
Lord Lyndhurst. 
Frederick, King of Denmark. 
Elgin. 
Music. 
RevIEws— = 
Fifty Years’ Biographical Reminiscences. By 
Lord William Lennox. 
Stanton Grange ; or, At a Private Tutor’s. By 
the Rey. J, C. Atkinson, 





TALE— 
Rachel’s Secret; an Autobiography. By the 
Author of ** The Leighs.”’ 

Tue SOURCE OF THE NILE. 

Sones OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

DENMARK AND ScHLEswiG-HOLSTEIN. 

Tue EARTHQUAKE oF Oct, 6, 18638. 

New ZEALAND. 

THE OBERAARJACH IN 1863. 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE CoMPOSERS— 

Haydn. No, I, 

PROVERBS. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

QUERIES. 
NNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF LEIPSIC. 
AMBLES IN POLAND. 

Tue Kinapom or ITAty. 

A Visit To THE UniTep Service Museum. 

Tue Srones or Lonpon. 





LONDON: J. anp ©. MOZLEY, 6, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H, THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Art-Journal. (Price 2s. 6d. 


Monthly.) 


The January Number (now Ready) commences a New Volume, 
and contains the following interesting Articles, the most im- 
portant of which will be continued throughout the year :— 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF PICTURES PAINTED IN 
OIL COLOURS. By J. B. PYNRE. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

THE PROTO-MADONNA. Illustrated. 

ALMANAC OF THE MONTH, From Designs by W, HARVEY. 
Illustrated. 

Age vous IN JANUARY. Bythe Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A., 

., &e. 

THE CHURCH AT EPHESUS. By the Rev. J. M. BELLEW,. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 
By J. DAFFORNE. Illustrated. 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE:—ART IN IRON, 
Illustrated. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND, By PETER CUN- 
NINGHAM, F.S.A. 

HYMNS IN PROSE, Illustrated. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. Illustrated. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE IN 
ART. By T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

NEW HALL CHINA, A History of the New Hall Porcelain 
Works at Shelton. By LLEWELLYN JRwITT, F.S.A. L- 
lustrated. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

WILLIAM BLAKE THE ARTIST, 

NEW METHOD OF ENGRAVING AND MULTIPLYING 
PRINTS, &c. 


EARLY SUN PICTURES. &e., &e., &e, 


Also, three Line Engravings, viz. :— 
ALICE LISLE. By F. Hu#AatH. From the Picture by E, M. 
Ward, R.A. 
VENICE: FROM THE CANAL OF THE GIUDECCA, By 
E. BRANDARD, From the Picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
A VISION. By R. A. ARTLETT, From the Bas-relief by J. 
Edwards, 

Basrevtage will be given Gurtng the year 1864 from Pictures 
by E. M. Ward, R.A.; W. P. Frith, R.A.; T. Faed, A.R.A.; H. 
O'Neil, A.R.A. ; J. Phillip, R..A.; Noel Paton, R.S.A.; J. R. Her- 
bert, 1i.A.; A. Elmore, R.A. ; D. Maclise, #.A;; P. F. Poole, R.A. ; 
John Linnell; F, Goodall, A.R.A.; ©. R. Leslie, R.A.; J.C. Hook, 
R.A., &e., &e. 

Of works in Sculpture, the ‘‘Reading Girl’ (Magni), the 
“Finding of Moses’ (Spence), “Ariel” (Lough), * Monument 
to Nicholson” (Foley), ** Religion’’ (Edwards), *‘ Prince Leopold 
and Prince Arthur” (Mrs. Thornycroft), &c., &e. 

Selections from the Turner bequest to the nation will also he 
continued, 

——y Wy, of the works of Newton, Mulready, Penry Williams, 
Muller, E. Crowe, Mrs. E. M. Ward, Miss Osborne, W, J. Grant, 
and others, will be given during the year. 


London: JAMES 8S. VIRTUER, 26, Ivy Lane. 





Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ 
ALMANACK FOR 1864, 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM :— 


Joun Eterm, Esq., Ghairman; Tuomas Jones, Esq., 
Secretary and Solicitor; Joun Garry, Esq., and James 
Go.p1ne, Esq., Trustees. 


BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 


It contains a Monthly Le Trade Guide, a Daily Diary, 
Liverpool and London Tide Tables, Town and Country 
Bankers, Obituaries of Deceased Members of the Trade, 
Reports of the Charities and Associations connected with 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 


Published by B. Biaxe, 421, Strand; J. Crostanp, 1 and 2, 
Fenchurch Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 





The Rose, Shamrock & ‘Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 
Nos, XIII. to XVIII., forming Vol. [II., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s, 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOHN PLUMMER. 
J. O. HALLIWBLL, F.R.S, Mrs. HARRIET M. CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDR, JOSEPH HATTON. 
‘ q S. F. WILLIAMS. 
S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). HERBERT GRAHAM, 
T. F. DILLON CROKRR, F.8.A, | J. A. LANGFORD. 
MISS SHERIDAN CAREY, OWEN HOWELL. 
W. W. KNOLLYS. GEORGE JEWBRL. 
H. KAINS JACKSON. RILA. 
Mrs. MACKENZIE-DANIEL. ZENO, etc., etc. 


*.* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also be had 
price One Shilling each, 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN Press. London: W. Kent &Co, 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. 








J N . . 
The Eclectic and Congregational 
REVIEW for JAN UARY. Price ONE SHILLING, 

CONTENTS: 

1, ANDREW REED. 

2. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE AMAZON, 

8. THE BROAD CHURCH THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT, 
4. MR. CAXTON’S ESSAYS, 

5. PROPHECY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

6. THE UNITY OF THE POPULAR TALE, 

7. SERMONS BY KALEIGH, 

8 THE ARGUMENT FROM ANALOGY, 

9. BOOK CLUB, 

10, THE WORK AND THE WANT OF CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCHES, 

11, THE TABLET. 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27, Paternoster Row, 





Now Ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
“ A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 


— Times, 
London: B. Buiake, 421, Strand. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 

This Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record, 

Its object is, Ist, and principally, to circulate Religious and 
Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denominational 
character, but such as will interest Protestant Christians. 

2nd. To give a summary of general intellige ce, both Euro- 

an and local. The news of the day is faithfully exhibited : 
ut always presented from a Christian stand-point. 

8rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ; and, gene- 
rally, to discuss religious, educational, ard miscellaneous 


su ts 
aves TERMS. 





Rs. 12 per annum, 


Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others whose 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 


Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 
half-yearly, or annually, The amount of postage, at the rate 
of lanna per number, to be added to the su ption, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-paid. 

Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send their 
names to Messrs. Gantz Broruers, Publishers of the Ma- 
DRAS OBSERVER, No. 175, Mount Road, Madras ; or to Messrs. 
Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CorRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 38. 6p, BY POST, 


$s. 10D, MAY BEB HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON: B, BLAKE, 421, STRAND. 
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Sales by Auction. 





Tue Secect LIBRARIES OF THE LATE WILLIAM NEWTON, 
Esq., Str CHARLES ALDIS, AND GENERAL BUDD. 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, No. 13 
(late 8), Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, 11th 
January, 1864, and Four seen De 8, at One o’clock pre- 
cisely, The SELECT LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM 
NEWTON, Esq., of Elveden Hall, Thetford; THE 
LIBRARIES of the late Sir CHARLES ALDIS, and of 
the late GENERAL BUDD; the whole comprising Capital 
Standard English Works by the best Authors; Fine Galleries 
and other Books of Prints ; Rare and Curious Treatises ; Singu- 
lar Local and Historical Tracts, and Miscellanies ; Broadsides 
and Pageants; Chap Books and Penny Delights; Amatory 
Poetry and other Facetie; together with Various Works in 
the Different Classes of English and Foreign Literature. 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of four stamps. 


Fixe Booxs—County Hisrorrrs—ExTEeNsivE COLLECTION 


or Foreign Books. 
MESSES. PUTTICK anp SIMPSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property, will Sell by Auction, 
at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side), on 
MONDAY, Jan. 18, and Four following Days, a valuable and 
extensive COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN ALL CLASSES 
OF LITERATURE, including Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
menta, tine complete copy, 5 yvols.; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 
original edition; Boydell’s Shakspeare, 9 vols., with the 
Shakspeare Gallery ; Scott’s Border Antiquities, 2 vols.; and 
other Fine Books. Publications and Transactions of Learned 
Societies to a recent date. Also a Collection of Books in 
Foreign Literature, Venetian History, &c. (FROM THE CELE- 
BRATED Lieri CoLLection, sold in Paris, 1857) ; a small Col- 
lection of Autograph Letters; a few Paintings, &c. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of Two Stamps. 





ANCIENT AND MoprerRN Books IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERA- 
TURE, MANY IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, 


: ‘ ‘ 
OUTHGATE and BARRETT will Sell 
by Auction, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WED- 
NESDAY next, January 18th, and ‘Two following Days, a 
COLLECTION or BOOKS bsy THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 
Avuruors, including a variety of Standard Works elegantly 
bound by Hayday: among which are Egypt and Pales- 
tine, photographed and described by Frith, 2 vols. ; Stephani 
Thesaurus Lingus Greece, 8 vols., russia; Rapin and Tin- 
dal’s England, best edition, 5 vols., calf; ‘Turner’s Southern 
Coast, India proofs, 2 vols., large paper; Turner’s England 
and Wales ; Tnited States, Japan, and other Expeditions, 
6 vols.; Bagster’s English Hexapla, russia; Lodge’s Por- 
traits, 12 vols., original edition; Paxton’s Magazine o Botany, 
8 vols.; Lingard’s History of England, 10 vols.; Burke's 
Works, 9 vols., calf, elegant; Walpole’s Letters, by Allan 
Cunningham, 9 vols. ; CEuvres de Voltaire, 70 vols., calf; Bar- 
bauld’s British Novelists, 50 vols., calf; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes and Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 
15 vols., calf; Alford’s Greek Testament, 5 vols.; Pickering’s 
Aldine Poets, 22 vols. ; a Library of Unitarian Bibles; aveey 
of Bibles and Prayers, in elegant morocco and other bind- 
ings, &c., &c, Catalogues forwarded on receipt of 2 stamps. 





SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
\ R. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Auction, 


at his Great Room, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY, January 15th, at half-past Twelve precisely, 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AND Purorocrapuic Apparatus, consisting of Capital Tele- 
scopes by the best Makers and of great power, Microscopes, 
Dissolving View Lanterns, and infinite variety of amusing 
Slides, Cameras and Lenses, Air Pump, Electrical Machines, 
Rolling Press, and a variety of Miscellaneous Items. 


On view the Day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 





IMPORTANT SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 
|" O. WEIGEL, LEIPZLG:—CatTaLoauE 
¢ pD’UNE COLLECTION PRECIEUSE Dr LeTrrres AvTo- 
GRAPHES dont la VENTE PUBLIQUE aura lieu a Leipzig le I. 
Fevrier, 1864. Matson WeiGeL. Catalogue gratis. 
Leipzig, 28 Dec., 1863. 





SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE, AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


S rs) Tr al , 
JRANCOIS, RUE BONAPARTE, 26.— 
Paris: CATALOGUE Des Livres provenant de feu M. 
Marreca, Conservateur de la Bibliothéque Royale de Lis- 
bonne, dont la VENTE PUBLIQUE aura lieu le mercredi 20 Jan- 
vier et les 10 jours suivants. SALLE SILVESTRE. 
Paris, 29 Dec., 1863. 





LIBRARY OF M. ADOLPHE DE PUIBUSQUE. 
\ POTIER, LIBRAIRE, PARIS :— 


CATALOGUE Des Livres composant la Bibliothéque de 
feu M. Adolphe de Puibusque (2744 numéros), dont la vente 
aura lieu ler. Février 1864 et les 15 jours suivants. Rue pes 
Bons-ENFANTS, 28, 


0 LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars apply to 
2. ieee University ‘Putorial Association, 9, Pail Mall 

ast, 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de a of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE. Apply at No. 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, 
Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 








\USIc. — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
in a new Style and through a new Method, by means of which 
Pupils are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons. Pupils 
attended at their own residence, or at the Professor’s, Mr. 
JOSEPH KREMER, from Paris, 15, St, Mark’s Crescent, 
ndon Road, N: otting Hill, W. 





JeEVucation. 


D®: BEHR, FORMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PuBiic 
ScHoo.Ls, Nava anp Miuirary Coteces, and Competitive 
Examinations. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 


}DUCATION IN GERMANY, Heidelberg, 
4 Grand Duchy of Baden.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus 
may be had at Messrs. Hookham’s Library, Old Bond Street. 





PARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 

Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducnesne, and 
directed by Mesdames VERTEUIL and Lemarre, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tus INsTiruTION, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools ertra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bois p—E BouLoane. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living languages and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. The terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated by Madame 
VERTEUIL, 


MINIATURE POR- 


TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of crystal), patented for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this singularly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together 
with terms of portraiture, on application to T. E. Golding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross, 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms, 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“THe Britisu AssocraTion.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two sectanareler prisms, the appear- 
ance of a perfectly solid figure is given to a picturc, and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as truly realistic portraiture is 
desired, this method, which has been discovered by Mr. 
Swan, must meet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and original adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 
portraits taken by the photographer, the head and features of 
the sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage of preserving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner,” 





EW ERA IN 


From the I/lustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1863. 


**A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
startling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most people 
are fond of looking in the glass, but this portable and indelible 
spectrum, reflecting no mere fleeting image, but containing the 
actual, palpable form of humanity, is certainly a most startling 
novelty. Natural science is daily explaining illusions which for- 
merly gained the credit of beingsupernatural. This is an age 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to de- 
monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence. 
How would it be if, after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s 
magic crystal, at which we have all been laughing so much 
lately, had some photographic foundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink dress,’ were only ‘casket or 
crystal cube miniatures ?’’ 


* From the Intellectual Observer, for November, 1863. 


“ The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of 
the portraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural 
relief. You take up a small case, and look through what 
appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 
you, in a pleasantly-lighted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a 
ady or gentleman, as the case may be. The projection of the 
nose, the moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of con- 
tour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his 
skill: but the hair and the flesh are of their proper tint, and 
the whole thing has a singularly vital and comfortable look. 
Indeed, were it not for the reduction in size, it would be 
difficult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 
ordinary dress, and with characteristic expression, was pre- 
sented to your eye. In addition to portraits destined for 
morocco cases, and of ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and mounted in exceedingly pretty little 
caskets of fine pos. These form as elegant Sith shrines as 
any lover could wish to receive the effigy of his mistress, and 
far surpass any other mode yet devised of connecting por- 
traiture with ornamental jewellery.” * * * 


From the London Review, August 29, 1868. 


** Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer 
friends or relatives of whom we might wish to have some 
special token of remembrance. They are set in a casket or 
case of any size, from that of a chatelaine ornament to three 
or four inches in height. On looking into the casket, a life- 
like bust is seen.” 





HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU_ FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CanDELABRA, Moperator Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. 
All Articles marked in plain es. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 
LONDON.—Suow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Srrzer, W. 


BIRMINGHAM,—Manvracrory and Saow Rooms, Broap 
STREET. 


Established 1807, 
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PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. J 

Price’s “ New Nicut Lieuts,” burnt in piganen, witout 
— give a pure white light, and do not flicker. ce 6d. 
per box. 

Parawax 8. 8, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, 
pan og perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are 
not dear. 

*Prics’s CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in Is. and 3s. boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 

Be.mont, Vauxhall, London, S. 


RICE’S CHILD’S NIGHT LIGHTS 


are perfectly safe, and burn their time. The quality of 
these Night Lights can now be relied on. 


QHERWOOD BED LIGHTS, Sixpence 


and Eighteenpence a box. These Candles are made to 
supply a want very generally expressed, a cheap, really good 
chamber candle. ‘They will be found inferior only to 
**Price’s CANDLES, WHICH WILL NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” which are sold in boxes, One Shilling and Three 
Shillings each. 


LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 
‘in every respect equal to Price’s.’” Most medical men pre- 
scribe ‘‘ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 
portance, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 
Glycerine in Ilb., 8 0z., 40z., or 2oz. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “Price’s Patent.” 


BeLMontT, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


IGHT—LIGHT—LIGHT.—Candles, Oil, 


and Lamps.—The Merropourran Liagutr Company's 
EXTRAORDINARY SHILLING CanpLE. The Lily Paraffine, 1s. 
er Ib.; 25 Ibs. packed free in Box, 25s. Their celebrated 
trecian Candles, 7s. 6d. per dozen pounds. Crystal Oil for 
Moderator Lamps, 4s. 9d. per gallon. Depot and Show Rooms 
447, Strand, opposite Charing Cross ilway. Illustrated 
price list, post free, 

















PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 

WHITECHAPEL Roap, Lonpon, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark— An ARK. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS. 


A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 

4i¢ PENCILS. 

SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 


So_p By ALL STATIONERS AND Artists’ COLOURMEN. 








\ R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


Ty Ae Py ‘ ° 
R. ANDRE FRESCO, Surgeon Dentist.— 
REMARKABLE CASE of NECROSIS and EXFO- 
LIATION of the UPPER MAXILLA and VOMER, pro- 
ducing great Facial Deformity, Successfully Treated with 
Mechanical Appliances ; with Remarks on some of the pre- 
vailing Errors in the Practice of Dental Surgery. Sewed, Is. 


; VOC Y 
MEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
STREET, OxrorD STREET (Established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented improvement in Artificial 'Teeth, by 
which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing agents generally 
used, By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully protected, avoiding extraction or any painfnl operation. 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto unattainable without the use of metals 
and unsightly ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5,7, 10, and 15 Guineas, For the efficacy and success of 
this system, vide “ Lancet.’’ No connection with any one of 
the same name. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The atest 
and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Measrs. JOHN GOSNELL and (o., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
fully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
pan Ee . restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the cont y, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour, A single bottle will 
suffice, price one guines ; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Waves. This 
Starch is used in THe Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOC 
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DOORS AND 


WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. , : 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 

roved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows ‘a. 
each, and doors $s. 6d., material and workmaaship includea. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus 1@ ;ulated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacxs, &c. 

Letters addressed to Mr. CuarLes Cuurcn, No, 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Pad n Green, W.) 

P ew Barnet, oom itted by py ~~ ge ~- to bo ene 
of the most ubrious spots adjoins e 
Wood, and is within half -an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
“Wor Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs, Westow, Gra 

app. N e 
fenberg Villa, aa above, — 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 


LIST. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 
- A History of the Fourteenth Cen . By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. In Two 
Volumes, 8vo., ted with old-f type, on toned laid paper. Portrait. 


[Nearly ready. 
JEREMY BENTHAM’S THEORY OF LEGISLATION. From 
the French Version of Errenxz Dumont. In One Volume, — ap bg 
THE CITIES OF THE PAST. By Frances PowER CoBBE. 
12mo. Pp. 216. [Next week. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: A Survey of the Religious Controversies of 
our Time. By Frances Power Conse. In One Volume, crown 8vo., = ae 
DISCOURSES OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By the late THEODORE 


Parker. In One Volume, crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


A TRANSLATION OF KRAFT UND STOFF. By Dr. Lovis 


Bucuyer. Edi with Notes, by a Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London. 
8vo. ” J r — brn February. 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, 
constituting the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or Books of the R ‘Vode, the oldest Authority 
for the Religious and Institutions of the Hindus. la 
Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wi1son, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Edited by James R. 
BALuaNnTyNE, LL.D., late Principal of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares. 
Volumes IV; V., and VI. [In the Press, 


VISHNU-PURANA : or, System of Hindu Mythology and Tra- 


dit translated from the Original t, and Illustrated by Notes derived chie 
from Puranas. By Horace Hayman Witson. Tho nly Revised and Edit 
with Notes, by Dr. Frrz-Epwarp.Hati. In Four Volumes, Vol. 1.,8vo. [Jn January’ 


A COMPENDIOUS SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for 
the Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Literature. 
By Txeopore GoLpsTUcKER. Small 4to., pp. 900. [In the Press. 

A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF THE SANSKRIT 
LANGUAGE FOR BEGINNERS. By Tuxopore Gotpsrucxer. 8vo. [In the Press: 


THE AITAREYA-BRAHMANAM OF THE RIG-VEDA, con- 


the Duties of the Mantras of the -Veda at the Great Sacrifices. With 
on the Meaning of Sacred Rites. Edited, Translated, and Explained by 
N Have, Th.D. Two Volumes, 8vo. 


THE EMPIRE IN INDIA: MORE LETTERS FROM NAG- 
SO oe ellentiien 
. RASK’S GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


*. By Beysamin Tuorpz. A New Edition. 8vo. [In the Press. 


REYNARD THE FOX IN SOUTH AFRICA; or, Hottentot 


Fables and Tales, chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Lib of His 
Excellency Sir ey hy K.C.B. By W.H. J. Buagex, Ph.D. 8vo. In the Press. 


TORN LEAVES FROM THE CHRONICLES OF THE 
Sess Bas rs Ga AeME , ity me Maceo frm te ee 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By Tuos. 


Watts, of the British Musuem. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. One Volume, ope . 
n Preparation, 
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To Universities, Colleges, Institutions, and Public Libraries, in Great 
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60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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or AMERI works to 
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TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO AMERICAN 


LITERATURE, a Classed List of Books published in the United States of America 
during the last Forty years. With Bis 
caL INDEX. 8vo., pp. 700, hf. ba peioe 10 ws InTRopuction, Nores, and 


ned as eh tons the Literature of America from January, 1858, to the end 
THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABORIGINAL LAN- 


GUAGES. Hermann E. Lupwie. With Ap 
Witt W. rn. Edited by Nicnotas feiessn. oe, price — 


*,* A Supplement, em the valuable materials collected by the Abbé Brassz 
Bovapoyna on his various through Mexico and Central erica, is preparing for 


ALLIBONE’S CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 


LITERA , AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS 
yoy" Earliest Aecounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Gentury. Pama 
ORTY IND 


I. L., A.—J., pp. 1005, imperial 8vo,, in double columns, strongly bound 


*,* The Second Volume, completing the work, will be published in the spring of 1864. 


The AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and LITERARY 
ASeres, issued on the Ist and 15th of Each MontH. Annual Subscription 10s., pay- 


a 
able in advance. 
*,.* Each number contains a Leading by the Editor; London and Continental 
; List of 


Article 
from eet Authors at Home; Authors Abroad; Notes on Books and 
; Notes and Art; Literary Intelligence 
Bookaalor Autowranh America ot prertinnmtaine &e., &e. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE OURRENT GOLD AND SILVER COINS OF ALL 


ht and Fineness, and their intrinsic Value in English Money ; 
i ah Faber Mo aye gly = By Leopotp C. Martin, of her M 4 Stationery 
Office, and Cuar.es Triisner. In One Volume, medium 8vo., 141 lates, printed in 
Gold and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with Text, handsomely bound in 
embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the cover, and gilt edges 
Price £2. 2s. 
CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HISTORIQUES, 
POLITIQUES ET LITTERAIRES DE SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés 
d’Avant-propos de l’Editeur, Premiére Série. 


Table de Matiéres. 
1, Le Roi Cobden. ‘ : 
2. Lettres sur les Anglais qui ont écrit en Frangais. 
3. Discours sur l’Histoire de la Philosophie. sie 
4. Moyen facile et économique d’étre bienfaisant, proposé aux jeunes Gens, et suivi de 
ensées diverses. 


5. Lettre 4 M. Ernst Miinch. ; } 
One Volume, crown 8vo., pp. 374, bound in the Roxburghe style, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. 


ANALYSE DES TRAVAUX DE LA SOCIETE DES PHILO- 


BIBLON DE LONDRES. Par Ocrave Deverierre. Small 4to., pp. viii. and 134, 
bound in the Roxburghe style, price 10s. 6d. 


MACARONEANA ANDRA; overum Nouveaux Mélanges de 
Littérature Macaronique. Par Ocrave DeLeprerre. Small 4to., pp. 180, printed by 
Whittingham, and handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style, price 10s. 6d. 

This Volume, together with the one published by the Author in 1852, forms the completest 
collection of that peculiar form of poetry in existence. 


HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By GeorceE TIcKNorR. 
Corrected and Enlarged Edition. Three Vols., crown Svo., each averaging 500 pp.. 
bound in gilt cloth, price 24s. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Period of the Mamelukes to 
the Death of Mohammed Ali; From Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and 
Research. By A. A. Paroy, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Researches on the Danube 

and the Adriatic.” o Volumes, gvo., cloth, price 24s. 


MEDLZVAL CHRONICLES OF THE CITY OF LONDON.— 
Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in 
their Days, from the Year A.D. 1138 to A.D. 1274. Also Chronicles of London, and of 
the Marvels therein, between the Years 44 sg! III., A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward ITI., 
A.D. 1348. Translated, with Copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Tuomas RILeEy, 
M.A.,, Clare Hall, Cambridge ; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Two Parts 
bound in One handsome Volume, large 8vo., price 10s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON’S HANDBOOK FOR 


OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS: being an English Edition of the “‘ Prairie Traveller,” 
a Handbook for Overland tions; with Illustrations and Itineraries of the Prin- 
cipal Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Ran- 
DOLPH B. Marcy (now General and Chief the Staff, Army of the Potomac). Edited 
(with Notes) by Captain Ricnarp F. Burton. Crown 8vo., pp. 270. Numerous Wood- 
cuts, Itineraries, and Map, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


WORKS BY THE LATE HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, 


M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of London, Calcutta, and Paris, 
and of the Oriental Society of Germany, &c., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. 

Vols. I. and IT. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus. Collected 
and Edited by Dr. RetnHo.ip Rost. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. 393 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 

Vols, III., [V., and V. Essays and Lectures chiefly connected with Oriental Literature. 
Collectedand Edited by Dr. RemvHotp Rost. Three Volumes, 8vo., cloth. {In January. 

Vols. VI., VII., VILI., and IX. Vishnu-Purana: or, System of Hindo Mythology and 

Tradition. "Translated from the Original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 

from other Puranas. Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Firz-Epwarp 

Hau. In Four Volumes, 8vo, [In preparation 


RAFAEL’S BIBLE CALLED the LOGGIE: In FIFTY-TWO 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES, each with the Corresponding Text from the Authorized 
Version ted in black letter, with woodcut capitals, mounted and ruled with red 
lines. ITH A PREFACE ON THE LOGGIx oF THE VaTICAN, by ApoLF StauR. In One 
Volume, imperial quarto, beautifully bound in morocco, in the Monastic style, lettered 
on the side, with gilt edges, brass bosses and clasps, price £8. 13s. 6d. 

This Volume presents these unrivalled works of the great master in the most perfect 
specimens of photographic art yet applied to book illustration. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. Illustrated in a Series of Etchings b 
Lorenz Fréuicw. In One handsome quarto Volume, appropriately bound in cloth, 


price 15s. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY, TO H.R.H. THE 
cd PRINCESS BEATRICE, 


New Work by the Illustrator of “‘ Tue Lorp’s Prayer,” “‘ Mapemorse.ye Liu,” &c., &c, 
In One Vol., small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s., 


THE LITTLE DARLING AT THE SEA-SIDE. A Series of 
Drawings by Lorenz Fréuicu. Text by her Mamma. Translated by Mrs. Grorncr 
Hooper, 4to., bound in fancy cloth, with the Darling’s portrait on the side, price 5s. 

at either of these plates without telly” Dpr shatan the paxenetal bealiy tite coties bas 

er 0 ese withou apprec e su e 3 
made of child-life at Dieppe during the be g season.” —THr READER. 7 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. Translated 
fromthe German by Freperica Rowan. Published by Her Maiesty’s gracious per- 
mission. 8vo., pp. 386, cloth boards, price 10s. 6d. 

DITTO. Sinaller Edition, crown 8yo., printed on toned paper, pp. 352, price 6s. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE AND ITS RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 


Translated from the German by Freperica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess 
Louis of Hesse. Published by Her Majesty’s qrectous perneeon, Being the Com- 
me Volume to “ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” One Volume, 8vo., price 


DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on toned paper, pp. 338, price 6s. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THEODORE PARKER. 


Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his 
Theological, Polemical, and Critical Writ. ; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses nd 
Literary Miscellanies. Edited by Frances Power Conse. In Twelve Volumes, 8vo. 


The following Volumes are already pabieied i 
Vol. I. Containing on Matters pertaining Religion; with Preface by the 
Editor, and a Portrait of Parker from a Medallion by Saulini. PP.» cloth, price 6s. 

Vol. TI. Containing Ten Sermons, and Prayers. 360 pp., cloth, price 6s. 

Vol. III. Discourses of Religion. 318 pp., cloth, price 6s, 
Discourses of Politics. 312 pp., cloth, price 6s. 

urses of perety. 336 pp., cloth, price 6s. 
of Social Science. 3820 pp., cloth, 6s. 


= GIVING. Oh f Religi ° 
ee ae haope Malpas Disy. ny Pane 


GOD IN OHRIST. Three Discourses, delivered at New Haven, 


Cambridge, and Andover ; with a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. B . 
BusuneLi. Second English Edition, Crown 8vo., pp. 330, price 3s. 6d, — 
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